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Take a Closer Look 


at Your Customer’s 





Background 


Many things may have happened to your cus- 
tomer that are far away and forgotten. But still 
they may have a bearing on his desirability as 


a credit prospect. For instance: 





@ Any court items? Arrests, judg- 
ments, bankruptcies, liens on his prop- 


erty? 


® Any repossessions? Nonpayments of 


rent? Accounts refused or closed? 














on the sunny side: 


@ Loans paid up promptly and satisfac- 
torily? 30-day charges paid on the dot? 


Important job and good salary? 
You need to know the bad and the beautiful 
before you can really make a successful decision. 


Call your local credit bureau, and get all the 
facts! 


Factbilt Reports through affiliated members of 


Associate Crepit Bureaus of America Ine. 


7000 Chippewa Street St. Louis 19, Missouri 





It Pays to Advertise 


New N.R.C.A. Pay Promptly Advertising Portfolio Now Available 
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Just Debts 


Promptness 
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Your Credit Record 


FOLLOWS You 
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Credit Record Good IN AN 
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TO BE ABLE TO say 


“Charge 9t” 
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of your obligations? 








Pay Al Bills When They Come Due 
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SHOWN ABOVE are 12 of the 18 easy-to-read 
newspaper advertisements prepared by N.R.C.A. to 
create and stimulate consumer credit consciousness. 
These attention-getting advertisements dramatize the 
value of personal credit as a means of enriching life 
and highlight the benefits of prompt payment of 
credit obligations. 

Consumer credit has become so important a part of 
our economy that constant credit education is vitally 
necessary. These advertisements, which carry the in- 
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if you had to pay CASH? 


Keep 


| YOUR PROMISE 


Charge & please 














signe of N.R.C.A. as well as details of local sponsors, 
are powerfully effective in bringing about better 
understanding of credit. 

The entire series has been prepared in mat form, 
each measuring 6 x 9 inches, ready to publish in local 
newspapers over the signature of the retail credit 
association or credit bureau. The cost of the mats 
has been kept purposely low to encourage their wide 
use. SEND FOR YOUR PORTFOLIO TODAY ... 
no charge. Start planning YOUR campaign now. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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500,000 
BETTER CREDIT CUSTOMERS 


ELL OVER half a million people in 110 communities have viewed the National Retail Credit Associa- 

tion motion picture film, ““The Good Things of Life—on Credit” since it was released in March, 1955 
There is ample evidence to prove the truth of the statement that this film has had a tremendous and beneficial 
effect on their attitudes to, and comprehension of, consumer credit. The constructive influence on the total 
consumer credit structure can hardly be overestimated. 


Here is a scene from the picture showing an average American couple discussing their retail credit re- 
quirements with a sympathetic and cooperative manager of credit sales. 


The following comment is typical of many received at the National Office about the film. Richard 
Mayfield, ‘Thompson Loan and Finance Company, Marion, Ohio, Treasurer, Marion Credit Granters Associa- 
tion, writes: “The premier showing of this film went over with a ‘bang.’ We were very much impressed 
with the film and plan to show it to many organizations in our area. The value of retail credit will thus be 
brought home to individuals in all walks of life. I hope that some of my customers will see the film . I 
am sure it would help the collection situation.” 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE—ON CREDIT, is a 16 mm, 25-minute black and white motion 
picture, produced for the National Retail Credit Association at the University of Oklahoma. It holds the 
attention of all types of audiences. Opportunities for showing are unlimited. 


Every local retail credit association, in cooperation with the credit bureau, should consider purchase 
of a print of this outstanding film as a profitable investment in consumer credit education. Immediate deliv- 
ery. Price $150.00. Sent on approval, if desired. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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Cut Collection Costs 
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CUSTOMER'S 
ADDRESS 


LOW COST NOTICES 
all-tu-one-piece { 
MAKES COLLECTIONS 


EASIER, FASTER... SAVES 


50¢ ON EVERY DOLLAR! 


TRIPLE-DUTY combines outgoing 
envelope, notice form and return enve- 
lope in one piece. Costs less to handle, 
brings in delinquent payments faster. Can 
be used in series of first, second and third 
notices. But first notices in TRIPLE+ 
DUTY form do the bulk of your collec- 
tion job. Make it easy for customers to 
remit payments promptly, resulting in 
improved collection efficiency. Only 2¢ 
postage, mailed anywhere in the U. S, 


Your mail gets first-class attention from 
customers, but you pay only third-class 
rates when you use TRIPLE-DUTY. Send 
in the attached coupon for your com- 
plimentary samples and price list. See 
for yourself what TRIPLE-DUTY can 
do for you! Clip the coupon and mail 
it today. 


TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 


Affiliate of Hodes-Daniel Company, Inc. 


(Originators and sole mfrs. of Triple-Dut 
Ravepages? 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. ¥. 


TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 
Alliliate of Hodes-Daniel Company, Inc. 
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Credit Policy 


And Its Impact on Collections 


Theodore N. Burke 


President, Workers Loan Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


RIOR to reading the headlines of the daily 

papers published recently, it was our belief 
that we had sufficient material to provoke a dis 
cussion of Credit Policies and Collection Depart 
ment relationships. I see by the papers, however, 
that the President has foreseen our discussion, and 
has made a part of his economic planning the idea 
of controlled credit. What we say here today, 
therefore, may have little resemblance and less 
effect upon the future of credit, because a kind, 
paternalistic government is thinking of solving 
our problem and encroaching upon our business 
once again. 

If I said no more at this time than to ask you to in- 
crease your vigilance against further governmental in- 
trusion into private enterprise, then I would not have 
wasted your time. The majority of us here, who have 
spent our lives in the credit field, must once again reckon 
with the mental aberrations of the economic geniuses who 
have the panacea for all ills. The Federal Reserve has 
never given up its designs upon the control of the 
American economy in every fashion. How far the 
government enters into your future conduct of business 
is contingent upon how far you will go to oppose such 
intrusion into our constitutional rights. 


Government Control Unnecessary 

If you have not been aware of the infiltration up until 
now, we entreat you, from this minute, to follow every 
move being made by Government to enter into and direct 
your affairs. Your very existence may well depend upon 
it, and where you have no voice in shaping policy, you 
may soon have no voice in administration, and you may 
find yourselves working for the Government. You know 
what they call those countries where the Government is 
all supreme, and controls all of the actions of the 
citizenry. It could happen here! 

Getting back to the immediate topic at hand, and 
shutting our eyes to the implications of what we just 
said, we believe that the credit policy of any organization 
of any kind determines the nature and results of a 
collection department. All of us have a fundamental 
definition of credit, but too often we use the word 
“policy” loosely. If the word “policy” indicates 
“prudence or sagacity” in the conduct of affairs, or if 
it indicates a course or plan of action, especially of 
administrative action, then we have indeed an important 
word. If the word “policy” connotes any system of 
management based on self-interest, as opposed to equity, 
What policy does de- 
termines everything about a collection department. 


then we have a working tool. 
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A collection department can be one of many things 
as a result of policy. It can be a Sargasso Sea, collect 
ing flotsam and jetsam from all points of the compass; 
it can be an isolation ward where the sick and dying 
are quarantined; it can be a rehabilitation center; a 
refuge for DR’s (displaced relatives); a sales adjunct; 
a help or a hindrance; or a profit or loss. 

The impact of policy on collections is related to who 
makes policy, and who implements policy. It may come 
as a bit of news to some of us that the management of 
a business is not always in control of its policy, because 
the policies which they adopt, and which have their 
reflection in the collection department, are the plans 
of operation which are drawn for them by someone else. 
If your organization draws heavily upon stockholders or 
banks for the sources of working capital, then your 
credit policy will be probably the policy imposed upon 
you by your creditors. On the other hand, if you control 
the sources of your working capital, the policies of your 
collection department may be the policies necessitated 
by the habits or actions of your competitors. Your 
credit policy and the subsequent operation of your col 
lection department may be affected, for good or for ill, 
by the type of business that you wish to attract. As a 
concrete illustration, the credit policies and the collection 
department practices of banks, finance companies, or 
other organizations subject to statutory controls will 
differ widely from those not subject to such restraints. 

Your collection department will be affected by the 
selling practices of your organization; by the mark-up 
systems used; by the type of people who make sales, and 
by the type of people who buy your wares or services. 
One of the greatest confusions in policy and in collection 
departments today is generated by the great mass of 
different credit plans. The use of credit fundamentally 
is made by those who are not in a position to pay cash. 
This position, of course, is shared by nearly everyone 
attempting to maintain a standard of living, or to make 
progress in his economic life. The lack of co-relations 
among all credit granters has resulted in a consumer 
who is cut up economically at so many varying times, 
and for so many varying prices that the miracle of the 
whole system is the survival of anyone who is not on a 
100 per cent cash basis. 

You have agencies who deal in fixed terms on fixed 
dates, as against agencies who deal on variable terms on 
variable dates, but who all deal with the same customer. 
If you take yourself personally, as a case at point, you 
will find that you are being billed by one to a score 
of varying agencies, all during any given income period. 
You have retailers billing you on cycle plans, which suit 
their supposed convenience; you have suppliers of goods 
and services billing vou at fixed rates on fixed dates, 





whereas you have the sources of your own income fur- 
nishing you the wherewithal, at times and on dates which 
suit their purposes. The result of all this lack of 
standardization is the fact that on practically every day 
of the month you, together with every other consumer, 
have something due to somebody, despite the fact that 
your income comes in only at fixed periods. Out of 
this conflict of policies necessarily arises the collection 
department’s problems. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for anyone to meet 
promptly the surging demands for payments which he 
must encounter. The landlord wants his money accord 
ing to contract; utilities want their money, partly in 
advance, and partly for services rendered; financial in 
stitutions want their money on the contract date; and 
retailers want theirs according to their individual month 
ly charge or instalment system. It is small wonder then 
that few accounts of any kind are able to maintain a 
year-round prompt-pay record. By way of proof, and 
in recognition of this fact, credit granters generally have 
adopted arbitrary standards of delinquency whereby they 
establish for themselves, if not for the credit user, a 
signal point which says that they stand to lose when this 
point is reached. 

What kind of policy is it that says that although your 
credit is lousy anywhere else, it is good here? You 
can hear this on the radio every day. The conclusion 
is that in the minds of those who sell on credit in any 
fashion, that there is a definite lack of sagacity and a 
definite lack of plan, whether it be created from within 
or foisted upon the creditor from without. The end 
result is accounts which must be subjected to expensive 
handling in order to get a return for the goods or 
services which were sold on credit. 

Long years of experience have taught the lesson that 
there are no rigid rules of credit, inasmuch as credit 
granters vie one with the other to outdo each other in 
attracting the consumer. Apart from those who are 
restricted by statute, credit granters do not seem to be 
concerned with the aftermath of their actions. This 
indifference to the future results in the establishment of 
a collection department, which may fall into one or 
more of the categories which we have set forth as 
generally describing collection departments. 


Credit Is for Human Beings 
In the world of science, we have learned to split the 
atom, and we know that it will go on dividing itself 
for untold periods of time. It is unfortunate that, by 
reason of the human structure, we cannot go on splitting 
the consumer. He will not divide and multiply; he 
will just break up into unusable particles. This lack 
of understanding that credit is a vehicle intended for use 
by human beings results in a collection department which 
may be a means of pseudo-salvation, or merely an instru- 
ment to forestall the inevitable total loss. It is in- 
conceivable that experienced credit people can_ believe 
statements which are made to the effect that So and So 
store does not check credit; they operate on the law of 
averages, and their losses are no more, nor less, than 
those who utilize all of the modern instruments to estab 
lish for themselves the credit worth of their consumer. 
Yet, this statement is published with a consequent effect 
upon the policies of all those who try to maintain a 
standard of credit judgment. 


If it be true, as we read the other day, that a certain 
store in Wilmington, along with some in New York and 
Philadelphia, is willing to open credit accounts and hand 
over merchandise to anyone who has a Charga-Plate 
from some other store, then those who take the time to 
provide Charga-Plates and to check credit worth are 
away behind the times. In the absence of any definite 
proof or comparisons between those who check credit 
and those who do not, we are unable to establish certi 
tude. Yet your policy, if it be of the type which seeks 
to determine the value of its customers, will be ne 
essarily tinctured by those who say, “Your credit is good 
here immediately,” with no verification. 

Your collection department problems will be affected 
also because experience shows that when some consumers 
have fallen into difficulties with you, they will shun 
vou and deal with those who say they do not check credit 
worth. This puts you, policy-wise, in a dilemma. It 
likewise puts your collection department on the spot. 
Should they forgive and forget, and go on a wishful, 
hopeful selling program, or should they say, “Having 
failed to meet your obligations as agreed, we want no 


more ot vou’ ? 
Collection Department Policies 


This is where your policy would dictate the answer. 
If your collection department represents a dump-heap 
of bad selling policies, bad treatment, bad judgment, 
and sometimes bad faith, then you, if you are interested, 
must revise your policies. If your credit sales policies 
fail to reckon with the co-relation of the consumers’ 
obligations in total, under the categories ‘““When due” 
and ‘““When they can pay,” then your collection depart 
ment will reflect the same thing. 


At this point, we cannot help but revert back to the 
Government's idea that credit controls are needed for 
the salvation of our economy. Is this philosophy ot 
the Government founded on the basis that the more 
people owe, the less they can pay; or is it founded on 
a basis that the more debts they owe, bearing charges 
and interest, the more the taxable income is reduced; 
or is it founded on a basis that credit and its use is the 
basis of our American productive genius? Perhaps it 
is an expression of the public’s resentment against having 
been oversold, overloaded and pounded from pillar to 
post by collection departments ? 


It is an axiom in political science that people generall) 
get the kind of Government they deserve, and that the 
Government is an expression of the people themselves. 
Consequently if there is governmental apprehension con 
cerning the use of credit, perhaps this concern is gen 
erated by a public apprehension that they have more 
than they can handle, and that they are looking for 
some leader or strong man who will curb them against 
their own immoderation. 


Policy, on the other hand, must reckon with the fact 
and the truth as to whether or not a big collection de 
partment is indicative of a big business, or whether it 
represents improvidence, poor planning, or poor selling, 
whether it be of goods or services. What will be the 
repercussion of the automobile manufacturers’ policy 
which says that in order to produce more cars, and keep 
their plants running, we must sell more cars, and we 
must encourage the idea that one car is not sufficient for 
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any individual or family? 


As we know, two-thirds of 
all cars are bought on credit. What we have not found 
out yet is whether or not this additional credit can 
support two or more cars in conjunction with all the 
other credits which must be maintained. The impact 
of such a policy is going to be felt in the collection 
departments of everyone who sells on the basis of the 
consumers’ credit. 

It would seem that our attention should be focused on 
this point: whether or not the position of more and more 
of our manufactured products is the answer to a sus- 
tained economy. On the other hand, we cannot over- 
look the fact that billions and billions of the dollars 
used by Government are being poured out in all areas 
of the world, with no necessary relation to the support 
or maintenance of our- own economy. It is not nec- 
essarily true that pouring billions into Europe and Asia 
has been offset by keeping millions employed here produc- 
ing goods or services for people who, if given our money, 
can produce for themselves such things as may be con- 
sidered necessary or useful for them. It is not nec- 
essarily true that our way is the way for everyone else 
on this globe. We have not yet been convinced that 
there is a ready market for electric heaters at the North 
Pole, nor that every wandering Arab should have a 
station wagon. Strangely enough, some of our domestic 
credit policies are influenced by wishful thinking of 
things that might be in other climes and in other times. 

We are mindful of the fact that in recent years, our 
Government, seeking to bring the American way of 
living to other lands, was told off by a ruler of one of 
those countries to the effect that after centuries of living 
as they had, they did not necessarily consider our way 
as the best, nor the most suitable for their people and 
their lands. Your credit policy, then, should be re- 
viewed as to whether or not you have a_ universal 
demand; a. national demand; a regional demand; or 
merely a local demand. In so far as you gauge what it 
is you hope to accomplish in the area where you are 
situated, so too will you be able to predict how large 
or how small your collection department will be, and 
you will be able to gauge how costly or how profitable 
the maintenance of such a department may be. 
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It is our general opinion that collection departments 
do not pay; they cost. “They cost you money; they cost 
you good will; they cost you security. “Those who have 
the experience of collection department operations many 
times must reflect that their task is imposed by the results 
of credit policies, which result in overloading, lack of 
consideration, poor planning, poor controls, and poor 
business in general. Experienced collectors, operating a 
collection department adjunct, many times would say 
that credit selling should be safeguarded with restraints ; 
that debts must be related to income and ability to pay, 
and that in our American system of education, a course 
of consumer education in family finance and the use of 
credit should be a must, and that even though this 
utopian ideal is not yet with us, that certainly credit 
policies should involve the establishment, in some degree, 
of the credit worth and ability of those who seek our 
wares. We should not close our eyes to the fact that 
those who have bought on credit are becoming somewhat 
alarmed at what they themselves have done, and that 
they feel the burden of their own debt-creating acts. 


Increase in Debt Adjustment Organizations 


The recent mushroom rise of pro-raters, or debt adjust 
ment organizations, albeit they started out with a lack 
of good will, and under illegal methods, does not destroy 
the grain of truth that people are more readily and 
more eagerly seeking agencies which will help them 
lighten the burden of credit-granting policies. We do 
not have to fear governmental intervention and control 
of our business, if we do not have any fear that the 
people who make government are rising in revolt. 
History teaches us that revolts and rebellions are always 
blind and illogical, and that those who rise up, instead 
of condemning themselves, strike out at those whom 
they fancy or imagine as the creators of their troubles. 
When they look for heads to be lopped off, they certainly 
do not think of their own. Yet your collection depart- 
ments become the focal point of their resentment, be- 
cause they are the points of last contact, and by a strange 
logic, the last impressions become the most lasting. If 
the result of their dealings with you is a constant re- 
minder of their failures and a constant demand for 
restitution, then their resentment is greater, deeper, and 
wider than their remembrance of the original credit sale 
made under your policies. 

As signs of the times, we call your attention to state- 
ments made in radio advertising that, “this is the place 
where people can buy whose credit is so bad that other 
people won’t take their cash.” The bitter truth in this 
bit of irony is the fact that when they have cash to 
spend they will not bring it to you, because their credit 
is bad, and it is quite possible that this situation is the 
result of policy. We heard a statement recently that, 
“the only people who work in our credit department are 
those who are too nervous to steal.”” This was supposed 
to be funny, but again the grain of truth might be present 
in the error. 

It becomes obvious, therefore, that the need or lack of 
need, the success or failure of your collection activity 
is predicated upon whether or not your credit policy 
represents the definition of policy as prudence or sagacity 
in the conduct of your affairs. wk 





What 9 Our Real Job? 


E. I. H. Bennett 
Vice President, First National Bank & Trust Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


An address given at the annual conference of Districts 2 and 12, Pittsburgh, February 13, 1956 


VER SINCE your Chairman asked me to visit 

with you, I have been trying to figure out 
just how I should address you. I feel, of course, 
that to really accomplish anything when giving a 
talk of this kind, we should first establish a 
common meeting ground. For a while I was 
puzzled about how to establish that common 
ground. Should I suggest that you, as credit men 
and women, drop down a peg to the banker’s 
level; or should I flatter myself by suggesting 
that I be brought up to your level? And the 
more I thought about it, the more convinced I 
became that perhaps we are already on a common 
ground; that there really is no basic difference; 
that we have, or should have, common goals, 
common bases of operations, and common prob 
lems. Our jobs are highly similar. To a degree, 
we deal with the same kind of people. We should 
follow the same basic principles. What is sound 
and good and constructive for the banker should 
be sound and good and constructive for the credit 
executive. 

All of you who are in some form of credit work 
whether it be the granting or investigation phase, or the 
collection phase which follows—are performing a bank- 
ing function. To millions of consumers you are exer- 
cising a significant control of their buying habits. Many 
ot your customers do not even enjoy the convenience 
and safety of a checking account at a bank and they have 
never found it necessary to really know their local 
banker. You have made it possible for them to purchase 
much of their household furniture and clothing; you 
occupy the position of banker. They respect your judg- 
ment. ‘They want to stay in your good graces. They 
brag to their friends that they have a credit account 
with you. Their ego has been elevated, their confidence 
restored because you have been their banker for their 
merchandise needs. 

That is just the way it is in the case of a businessman 
who must use his bank for credit. He does not always 
agree with his banker but he does respect his judgment. 
He likes to stay on the right side of his banker; he 
usually is proud of his ability to obtain bank credit. I 
could point to hundreds of businessmen whose confidence 
in themselves has been restored only because of the confi- 
dence placed in them by their bankers. And that is 
exactly what you are doing for hundreds of thousands 
of purchasers of consumer goods. 

I think we are all in this together, you and I, on just 
about the same basis. We have a real job to do. | 
sometimes think we are not always aware of our real 


responsibilities and perhaps this would be a good time 


to make an appraisal of those responsibilities. 

If someone were to ask each of you “What is your 
primary job?” I imagine we might get a number of 
answers. Some would take the loyalty approach and 
say that their first duty is to protect the assets of thei 
employer. The credit manager, in his job of approving 
credit, would say that upon his judgment depends the 
shipping of merchandise and he is surely responsible for 
safeguarding his employer's inventory assets. ‘The col 
lection manager would say, for sure, that he must collect 
the money which is rightfully due his boss. The investi- 
gator would feel, naturally, that unless he gets all the 
facts on the applicant, no one can possibly make a sound 
decision and he is, in that way, protecting his employer. 

And then there would be another group that might 
say that their chief job is to help the salesmen—the 
people who actually sell this merchandise to the cus 
tomers. They will argue that credit is simply a sales 
tool which, when properly used, will increase the 
company’s sales, result in more profits, and everyone 
will gain. 


Buying Habits of the Public 


There is probably still another group that will say 
that their real job is to act as a governor on the en- 
They believe that 
they must sit in final judgment on John and Mary Doe 
to be sure that they conduct their personal lives on a 
circumspect basis as far as credit is concerned. ‘This 
group sincerely believes that, unless they do exactly this, 
the country will go to the dogs, everything will collapse 
and we will all be in a terrible mess. 


thusiastic buying habits of the public. 


Maybe we might get other answers to our basi 
question, but I have an idea that almost all answers 
would fall into one of these three categories. Here we 
have the protectors, the liberals and the almighties. 
Strangely enough, they are all correct—as far as they 
go. In fact, if I were writing a high school essay 
on the subject, I think I could stop right here, hand 
in my paper, and hope that the teacher might give me 
a passing grade. And you could all leave, maybe go 
back to bed or get a second cup of coffee and try to 
figure out which of these answers is the correct one. 

It is fortunate for all of us that we are not still high 
school students; we are mature men and women and we 
simply cannot be satisfied with incomplete answers. For 
these answers are not complete; they do not cover the 
subject; they are glimpses of the trees without seeing the 
forest. If it were as simple as that, our jobs might be 
easier but they would not be as important as they are 
today and as they surely will be in the years ahead. 
You and I have a much bigger job to do; one that 
includes the aims or objectives of the protectors, the 
liberals, and the almighties, but one that embraces far 
more than those aims and objectives. 
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‘Loday we are in a dynamic selling economy and | am 
thoroughly convinced that we shall remain in such an 
economy for many years. From the day we are born 
when someone tries to sell our mothers a diaper service 
until the day we die—when the undertaker will extol 
the beauty of that shiny casket—somebody is always 
trving to sell us something. ‘That is a healthy condition, 
actually, for that, in my opinion, is what has made this 
country great. ‘That is what has made our standard of 
living the highest in the world, and | hope it never 
changes in any direction but upward. 

Wherever we look, we see wonderful examples of 
vood selling methods. In our churches, our ministers 
have done an outstanding job of selling Christianity and 
Faith. Church membership is growing as never before 
and that has not been something that has just happened. 


Cleanliness of Electric Cooking 


The electric utilities have really sold the housewives 
on electric cooking, emphasizing the cleanliness and speed 
of such facilities. And across the street, the gas company 
has done an equally effective job of extolling the virtues 
of gas heat. No rash promises, no gimmicks or gadgets 
just good, plain, wholesome salesmanship. In the earlier 
days, the refrigerator salesman sold the convenience, the 
absence of messy, outside iceboxes, the importance of 
healthful food preservation—all to sell the idea of 
electric refrigerators to the public at large. The auto 
mobile companies stress today the power, speed, and 
comtort of their products for that long trip and for 
quick getaway in today’s city traffic. At the same time, 
the street railway company sells the idea of leaving your 
car at home to avoid that thick, congested trafic. Man 
agement sells its employees on the extra benefits of 
pensions, hospitalization plans, paid vacations, etc.—all 
with the idea of showing what a nice place you have in 
which to work, and the union sells you the idea of union 
membership to be sure that the employer gives vou all 
those things he has offered. 

Yes, it is a selling era! Everyone is trving—and with 
a great deal of success—to sell you the things you want. 
‘They are things that make life more pleasant. They are 
things that really do benefit you and, with few excep 
tions, you buy with your eyes wide open and get exactly 
what you think you are getting. These things have 
been sold with good, sound, honest salesmanship—and 
that is why we don't mind it. In fact, I think we like it! 

What about us, in the credit and banking business ? 
Have we been doing an outstanding selling job? Have 
we been using good selling methods? Can we take our 
rightful place among the other great salesmen and sa 
that we have used our best efforts to sell our commodity 

credit—on a sound basis? 

I do not think we can. I do not believe we have 
thought of our job as a selling job. I do not think we 
have kept pace with these other fields. 1 do not believe 
we have made a wholehearted attempt to sell the credit 
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philosophy to the public at large. And that is why I 
think our real job today is to train ourselves—all of us 
in the credit and banking field—to sell a system. 

Let me explain what I mean by a system. Perhaps a 
better word would be a philosophy but I prefer “system”’ 
because it implies something that is part of something 
else—something that is basic and permanent. ‘That is 
what our credit system, as we know it today, really is. 
It has become a part of our whole economy and the 
economy depends upon the soundness of that credit 
system. It is going to be with us a long, long time 
provided people understand it and use it wisely. Credit 
is a system or philosophy that is based on mutual faith 
an understanding between people that results in confi 
dence in one another. It seems to be an unattainable 
goal in foreign relations but it is a very real thing as 
it applies to your business and mine. Looking at credit 
in this light, can we honestly say that we have done a 
good selling job? 

Some of you will say, “Look at all these ads tor 
no-down-payment, three-year terms, one-dollar-per-week 
E-Z credit, etc. Isn't that a form of selling credit?” 
And my answer is, “No, it isn’t.” That is an attempt 
to sell terms and selling terms is not selling credit. You 
know, and I know, that much of this term advertising 
is little more than a “come-on” for the new and un 
initiated potential users of credit. Credit, as it was 
initially started many years ago, was never based on 
Credit has not 
grown to its present proportions simply because it was 


long terms and low down payments. 


easy to obtain. Credit of the type we are discussing has 
not reached $32 billions solely through a desire of people 
to own new things. 


Credit Improperly Sold 


A good portion—but not nearly enough—of outstand 
ing credit has been the result of a good mutual under 
standing of the basic philosophy of credit. I am _ not 
one bit concerned about credit that has been created on 
that firm basis. However, I am greatly concerned—and 
you should be, too—about the credit volume that has 
been generated solely through an easy credit procedure 
and a mad desire to own something new. ‘That is credit 
that has been improperly sold. We must avoid that 
tvpe of credit granting. 

| have no statistics on this, but I would guess that 
well over 25 per cent of your present credit customers 
will not be your customers ten years from now. They 
higher level 


will die, move away, or perhaps go to 
where credit may not be needed. And yet, ten years 
from now, you will have more customers than you have 
today. How are all those millions of new credit 
customers going to be educated or sold ? Are they going 
to be just “term buyers” attracted solely by come-on 
advertising? Are they going to be put on your books 
just because they think it is easy to get credit? Or are 
they going to be good credit customers—people who 
realize that they have made a promise to you and that 
vou, by trusting them, have fulfilled your part of the 


2 


bargain To put it another way, are they going to be 
people who have been thoroughly and properly sold on 
the basic principles of credit? 

The answer is up to you, of course. You men and 
women are in a position where you can educate, along 


proper lines, these new users of this powerful selling 





tool we know as credit. And believe me, a good edu 
cator is no more than a good salesman. 

You have often heard it said that a good salesman 
must be born a salesman. ‘That, of course, is not true. 
Nobody is born a salesman; he becomes a salesman—a 
good salesman, that is—because he wants to be. Selling 
is a great profession—a great career. It is a vocation 
that is stimulated by enthusiasm, nourished by a thorough 
knowledge of the commodity sold, motivated by a desire 
to render service, carried along by self-confidence and 
rounded out by a deep-rooted sense of human under 
standing. I am sure each of you have your pet peeves 
as far ‘as salesmen are concerned. ‘There are some to 
whom you take an immediate dislike. They may be 
fresh, overbearing, insolent. “They may talk down to 
you. You do not buy—or at least you prefer not to 
buy—from them. On the other hand, there are other 
types of salespeople who immediately attract themselves 
to you. They are pleasant, they try to understand your 
desires, they are enthusiastic about the product they 
want to sell and they seem to be able to put you—their 
You like 


to do business with them and they are successful. 


customer—on the pedestal where you belong. 


If you and I are going to put across to millions of 
new prospects the basic credit principles—the principles 
of mutual faith and trust—we are going to have to 
pattern ourselves after the successful salesman. It is 
going to be necessary for us to become enthusiastic about 
this great instrument of credit. We must point out its 
virtues, the service it renders to the public at large, the 
important place it occupies in this great country of ours. 
By generating and passing on to others a true, enthusi 
astic appreciation of credit, you will make everyone who 
uses it fully aware of its importance and aware of his 
responsibility. 

You must have a thorough knowledge of all phases 
of credit. You must know the tricks and the pitfalls. 
You must be familiar with your own credit policies. 
You must explain those policies to the new customer 
so that there may be no future misunderstanding. 


Desire to Render Service 

It is necessary that you have a keen desire to render 
service. You must feel that you are in your job to 
help someone—to put him on the right track—to do 
something that no one else can do. Unless you have 
the desire to perform a service for someone else, you 
cannot possibly do your job as it should be done. 

All of us must have confidence in ourselves and in the 
job we are trying to do. If we do not believe in the 
policies we are trying to follow, if we have a feeling 
that we are not selling a good thing when we sell credit, 
if we do not believe that the average Joe Doe is en- 
titled to credit—then we lack confidence in ourselves 
and our profession. We cannot do a job in that frame 
of mind. 

And, of course, we all must develop a keen, sincere 
understanding of our fellow-man. We must constantly 
put ourselves in the position of the other fellow—our 
customer. We must trv to think as he thinks. Too 
frequently we forget that he is a human being—just as 
you and I. And the minute we forget that, we become 
the intolerable salesman—the salesman we do not like. 
In fact, we cease to be a salesman and, instead of de- 
veloping a friendly customer, we lose a good source of 


potential business. No other factor in our lives as 
credit men and women is as important as this factor ot 
human understanding—yet it is something we too fre 
quently forget. In every job of selling, whether it be sel] 
ing automobiles, appliances, insurance or any other service 
or commodity, this factor of “humanics” is extremely) 
mportant. But I think it is of even greater importance 
in this business of ours. We are doing something very 
personal for our customer when we extend credit. We 
must peer into his private life. We must literally search 
his soul. We must deal with him on a very personal 
basis and that cannot be done properly without an under 
standing of human relations. 

All of these things are very important if we hope to 
accomplish our ultimate goal. We are, in our daily 
work, doing a great deal more than permitting people to 
buy now and pay later. We are going beyond the mere 
credit approval for the purchase of an appliance or a set 
of furniture. We are doing much more than collecting 
tardy payments from a customer who has been stricken 
with some misfortune. We are doing something fat 
more important than protecting the assets of our em 
plover. 

You and |, in everything we do, are selling a system. 
We are selling a way of life not only for the present 
but for future years tar beyond our own lifetime. What 
we do today, and how we do it, could very well dete: 
mine the future economic strength of this country. And it 
is a job that must be done without government controls 
if it is to be a successful job. This is our job—one to 
be done by tree enterprise. If we sell our system well 
if we properly educate millions of Americans on the 
basic fundamentals of credit, everything else will fall 
nicely into the pattern. You will be protecting vou 
employer ; vou will be benefiting yourself; you will be 
assisting your salesmen; and you will be helping the 
citizen of today as well as the citizen of tomorrow. 

As you get into your deliberations in the sessions of 
this meeting, try to think of two things: First, You 
have a responsibility to sell a system—a basic, American 
system—to all with whom you come in contact. ‘Think 
of it as the most important job in the world! 

Second, To do this job, each of you must think of 
yourself as a salesman; you must train yourself to be 
a salesman; you must impart to those who work for you 
and with you the impelling reasons why each of them 
must think in terms of salesmanship. 

Some of you may resent the thought or suggestion 
that you become a salesman. Look around you at the 
truly successful men of today. Analyze, if you will 
their success and see if you do not see in them the prime 
characteristics of a topnotch salesman. Some of the 
most successful engineers are the best salesmen I have 
ever met. We have noted doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
and ministers whose attainments have been realized 
through successful selling of themselves and their philoso 
phies. 

Selling is a profession for all professions. I just hope 
that most of you will realize that. I hope you will 
eventually feel as I do. I am very happy to be called 
a good banker. I am proud to be looked upon as a sound 
But I think the highest compliment that 
could be paid me would be to have someone say, “There’s 
1 good salesman!” wee 


credit man. 
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Consumer Credit and Our Economy 
Walter P. Coppedge 


Vice President, American National Bank & Trust Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
President, Retail Credit Men’s Association of Chattanooga 


NONSUMER CREDIT is a dynamic force in our 

A economy. Its expansion has accompanied the amaz- 
ing growth of our automobile and durable goods manu- 
facturers. It has become a major function of our com- 
mercial banks and other financial institutions, and it has 
enabled the average American family to enjoy the high- 
est standard of living in the history of our nation. 
Wisely used, it is sound and makes a constructive contri 
bution to progress. Dollarwise, consumer credit is larger 
than ever before (twenty-seven billion as reported by a 
recent Federal Reserve Bulletin) and rightly so with 
employment, production, and personal income at all-time 
highs (two hundred sixty billion). 

Certainly, we should be concerned about the rapid 
expansion of consumer credit but at this time it appears 
to be well within safe bounds. Two factors will control 
this situation; one is more or less stable, the other a 
variable. The stable factor is the American family which 
prides itself on meeting its obligations and is a good 
manager of its affairs. The fact is, American families 
handle their fabulous credit opportunity with matured 
judgment; to them it is a way of “use today as you pay” 
for things they can afford, not a way to get what is 
beyond their means. Sensible budgeting, it is called, and 
most families practice it. 


Government Regulation Not Necessary 

The variable factor is the credit granter. As long as 
he continues the sound credit extension proved by past 
experience to be correct, the situation will remain under 
control without the aid of any outside source, government 
regulation, or otherwise. 

Now let us concentrate a little on the stable factor. 
The average man in this country goes through life with 
the aid of consumer credit. He buys his home, furnishes 
it, keeps it repaired, equips it with labor-saving appli- 
ances, buys his car and other devices for the entertain- 
ment and comfort of his family. He believes in our 
economic system that is based on the principle that every 
American has the fundamental right to save and accumu- 
late wealth however modest his holdings may be. If he 
chooses to buy a piece of the U.S.A., build a house 
on it, surround it with a fence, and hang out a sign, 
‘““Beware—Bad Dog,” he has a right to. Likewise, he 
may make any reasonable choice among America’s great 
consumer products, to buy, own, keep, and enjoy these 
things. Furthermore the use of this credit tool, which 
he has learned to use intelligently, will unquestionably 
be taught his children who are now possibly in school, 
for they will no doubt need the use of consumer credit 
services in the years to come as they become family 
heads. American business and industry believe this to 
be true, because the record reveals that 65 per cent of all 
major durable products reach the family by some credit 
route. 

Is the American family mortgaging future income ? 
Many critics of consumer credit insist this is true. Many 
of you can remember when it was considered unwise to 
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buy unless you had the money to pay for your purchase. 
Let us review the developments. 

In about 1910 when motoring was both high adventure 
and a luxury, there were 458,377 proud families enjoy 
ing ownership of a “horseless carriage,” and the auto- 
mobile industry thought they were doing an excellent 
job of merchandising. “Today there are more cars than 
our roads can accommodate. It is different now—things 
do change. Our American credit system has converted 
the automobile and countless other products from glamor- 
ous luxuries into universally owned conveniences, which 
are basic factors in our economy and way of life. 

Consumer credit, largely in the form of installment 
credit, has become a popular method of accumulating 
savings in what we call ‘“‘consumer’s plant and equip 
ment.” Well over half of his plant has been accumu 
lated by the use of consumer installment credit. Consider 
for a moment how important to the nation’s economy 
are the furnishings of our homes, our automobiles, this 
consumer’s plant. The still unused services that were 
built into this durable and semi-durable equipment now 
owned by the American people are worth close to one 
hundred and fifty billion dollars. This is not an esti- 
mate of what they would bring in secondhand markets, 
but as a “value in use.” To illustrate the magnitude of 
this plant, a recent research project conducted by Drs. 
Reavis Cox and Ralph Breyer of the University of Penn- 
sylvania discloses these facts: 


1. The possessions of American families are equivalent 
to one-tenth of the total national wealth, excluding the 
value of their houses and the land on which they stand. 

2. If we leave out the value of the land but include 
the worth of the houses, and add the rest of the con- 
sumer’s plant and equipment, this total is four-fifths as 
great as the capital embodied in the plant and equipment 
of our whole great national manufacturing, mining, 
trade, public utilities, construction, and service industries 
combined. 

3. Taken by themselves, that part of the consumer’s 
plant and equipment, covered by the terms durables and 
semi-durables, equals at least one-third of the value 
accumulated in the plant and equipment of American 
business enterprise. 


Two Important Things to Remember 


Two very important things to remember about this 
great consumer plant are: 


1. It represents a height to which our people have 
climbed in their quest for ever higher standards of living, 
in physical possessions, articles rendering comfort, enjoy- 
ment in living, things that reduce drudgery and labor. 

2. Having once attained this level of ownership and 
possession of physical equipment, our people will never 
willingly retreat from this position. History shows to 
the contrary that it is the American way to strive always 
to increase one’s personal wealth. 


When we consider that well over half of his con- 





sumer’s plant has been bought on credit, it is clear, then, 
that he has been saving vear after vear and using con- 
sumer credit to accumulate it. “There you have the 
mechanics of consumer credit and how its intelligent use 
works for the American family. He has not been 
mortgaging future income; he has been investing in his 
plant and equipment and using his credit to do it. 

How much of the budget should be allocated to 
installment payments? ‘The American family continues 
to be the best judge of how much debt it can handle. 
Many articles have been written which specify the per- 
centage of income that a family budget should allot to 
installment payments. 1 can see no great advantage, 
other than its use as a rule-of-thumb method. Whatever 
budget is made, there can and will be adjustments made 
depending on the needs and desires of a particular family. 
To say that 25 per cent of income is the figure, is only 
somebody’s guess. Why? Seventy per cent of Ameri- 
cans can be sold anything they ask for and they will not 
overbuy and they will pay promptly; 20 per cent can 
be sold but need guidance, since they will overbuy with 
out guidance; 5 per cent are newcomers in the community 
and because of the expense of moving, changing employ- 
ment, etc., 2 per cent of that group will be slow paying. 
Five per cent of our population are the ones who create 
the problems. ‘They are slow pay, poor managers of 
their affairs, and will cost us the profits on the other 
95 per cent if we sell them on credit. Credit granters 
have at their disposal the services of over two thousand 
credit bureaus throughout. this nation and therefore can 
very easily keep this five per cent of undesirable credit 
risks off their books. It is through these credit bureaus, 
too, that those who extend credit can tell to what extent 
they should deal with those credit seekers who need guid- 
ance. ‘The credit bureau is the credit granter’s most 
important tool. 

Millions of young Americans have learned to set aside 
a portion of each pay in order to meet the installments 
of purchases they have made, which they plan to use and 


enjoy many years after they are paid for. Is there 


thing wrong with this? Not a thing in the world. 

Dr. Arno H. Johnson, economist and vice president of 
J. Walter Thompson Company, estimates that consumer 
credit could expand 68 per cent in 1956 over its 1955 
levels, without exceeding the prewar ratio of discretion 
ary spending power (that part of income left over afte: 
provisions have been made for essential living expenses 
It is not the size of consumer credit that is alarming; it 
is the quality of the credit that is dangerous. ‘The over 
availability of money for goods and services beyond their 
current production, historically inflates our price struc 
ture, 

Credit Granting Has Been Easy 

Now the variable form. ‘Those of us who are credit 
granters remember this. During the rapid rise of con 
sumer credit since 1945, we have been riding the crest 
of the wave. Credit granting has been easy, for the 
most part. In 1946, demand for automobiles and durable 
goods made almost any sale a secure one. If a purchaser 
got into trouble, he had no difficulty in disposing of his 
product and Then we had the crutch 


of regulation Ww" 


a profit too. 
lean on which restricted install 
ment sales to the point where it was almost impossible 
to lose. Now, when the market is flooded, the real test 
is ours. This is the time when those of us who extend 
credit should stand our ground and insist that sound 
practices be followed. Otherwise, in the event of a re- 
cession, our consumers’ equipment may consist of only 
watered equity. 

If credit granters will insist on quality credit, not 
allow themselves to be influenced by factory sales pres 
sures, which have led to relaxing of down payments and 
introduced pioneering on the part of some lenders to 
extend terms to unsound proportions, consumer credit 
will continue to make its contribution to American 
progress and the American family will remain the best 
credit risk in the world today. wwe 
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Employment Agencies Have Credit Problems Too 


DAVID WEXLER 
Austin Employment Agency, Forest Hills, New York 


HE EMPLOYMENT agencies are becoming more 
: oe more aware that all is not well when extending 
credit to job applicants. With an estimated 10 per cent 
loss of fees legally due them each year, they are wonder 
ing how to solve a troublesome credit and collection 
problem. The wider use of credit bureaus might very 
well be a possible solution. 

From the viewpoint of the central credit bureau, there 
are many factors which make the employment agencies’ 
problem unique. By the very nature of the type of help 
they handle, the agencies must classify themselves as 
Inasmuch as it 
must be assumed that, in placing executive help, the 


domestic, industrial, commercial, etc. 


agencies normally check the applicant’s personal ref- 
erences and credit as part of their service to the employer, 
we will eliminate consideration of this specialty in our 
It is with the remaining classifications in 
mind that the problem must be evaluated. 


discussion. 


At first glance, an easy solution would appear to be 
the use of a personnel-credit report on each applicant 
before extending credit for the amount of the employ- 
ment-agency fee. But such a thorough check normally 
Assuming that an 
agency handles an average of about 50 domestic, in- 


costs nearly $2.50 per applicant. 


dustrial, and commercial applicants daily, the cost of 
$125.00 per day would be prohibitive. This fee would 
be in addition to the regular dues the agent would pay 
to join the credit bureau, and would not take into ac- 
count the cost of subsequent collection of past-due 
accounts, which normally are handled on a contingent- 
fee basis and would average 35 per cent or more of the 
sums collected. 

There also exists the problem of time required for a 
thorough credit check. A minimum of 24+ to 72 hours 
is necessary for complete information, and it may be 
that employers who are in immediate need of help would 
be unwilling to wait and might go elsewhere to fill 
their pressing job vacancies. It is also of equal im- 
portance to appraise the practical value such a thorough 
credit check would have for the employment agent. 
The fact that an applicant has had credit difficulties in 
the past would not necessarily indicate that he may not 
be a desirable risk for an employment agency fee today. 
How, then, can the employment agent translate credit 
information into an assurance of collecting his lawful 
fee without denying potential jobs to the otherwise 
worthy applicant ? 

It might be concluded that the elements of cost, time, 
and lack of effectivenesss of many credit reports from 
the viewpoint of the employment agent, might negate 
the benefits to be gained by a thorough applicant credit 
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check and would not warrant the cost of such reports 
to the agencies. 

These arguments do not suggest that there is no help 
for the agencies. On the contrary, they serve to point 
out problems which exist but are not insurmountable. 
They also serve to help credit bureaus to appraise exactly 
what kind of credit service will answer the employment 
agents’ problems. 

It appears that most troubles in collecting employment 
agents’ fees are centered around the more transient type 
of applicants—domestic, industrial, and perhaps 25 per 
cent of the commercial types. In the domestic field, it 
has been estimated that thorough credit checks would 
reveal that a large percentage of the applicants—probably 
over 50 per cent—represent unfavorable or inferior credit 
risks. ‘The very nature of the work they do makes these 
employees shift from job to job. And it is because of 
this that many agencies insist that all fees be paid in 
advance. 

Exactly, then, what service can a credit bureau offer ? 
A method suggests itself by which employment agencies 
could rid themselves of the “dead beat” who goes from 
agency to agency, leaving a trail of unpaid fees. 

The plan would provide that a central clearing point 
of operation should be chosen by the agencies to which 
they would agree to send up-to-date reports of all appli 
cants whose payments of fees are past due. They would 
adopt a standard uniform form which would provide for 
stating the details of each claim—name, home address, 
present occupation and place of employment, date of 
hiring, original amount of the fee, terms of payment, and 
unpaid balance. If the applicant has left the job, the 
reason for leaving and other pertinent information from 
the employer regarding the applicant’s performance would 
be indicated. 

This information would become the basis on which a 
quick credit check could be given. But before such in 
formation could be made effective, it would be imperative 
that all agencies in this field of endeavor cooperate. If, 
out of a thousand agencies in a given community, only 
a few hundred return filled-in reports, it is easy to see 
that such listings would be only of limited value. 

With these dead-beat account names in one file, credit 
information of the nature which agencies need would 
require only the time it takes to make a telephone call, 
and the cost per applicant probably would not exceed 
50 cents. If such a credit plan were put in operation, 
the agencies could become units of their local credit 
bureaus or associations, and the cost to the individual 
employment agency probably could be reduced because 
of the volume of business. 

There is a way in which employment agencies can get 
a credit check on each applicant they place, and get it 
fast! The benefits gained by eliminating the dead beat 
from the agents’ files would warrant the nominal cost of 
such a service. And most important, the agencies would 
be helping each other to solve a credit problem which is 
becoming increasingly troublesome as time goes on. *** 





W. V. Trammell Retires 


THE MERCHANTS Credit Association, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, announces the resignation of William V. 
Trammell, who has been President and General Man- 
ager since 1918. Mr. Trammell has helped guide the 
merchants of Birmingham through the worst depression 
on record, several major wars, and other trying times. 
His steadfast faith for better credit control has been 
admired and respected for over 38 years. The number 
of businesses and individuals who have benefited from 
his unselfish and friendly 
enumerate. 


counsel are too many to 
From all parts of the nation many a bureau 
and credit manager has sought his guidance and advice. 
Numerous associates have often said, ““W. V. Trammell 
has done more than any other individual to raise the 
standards of credit and strengthen the economic struc- 
ture.” 

Under his supervision, the Merchants Credit Associa 
tion has grown from a small three-man operation to a 
thriving service organization employing some 135 men 
and women. He has molded the bureau into the versatile 
and efficient operation that it is today. His just and 
understanding leadership has won for him an enviable 
reputation among his employees and business associates 
alike. 


ently improved the quality of its reports, increased the 


The Credit Bureau of Birmingham has consist- 


number of services offered, and gained the reputation of 
being one of the top consumer credit bureaus of the na- 
tion. 

In addition to these many accom 
plishments, he was a charter member 


The National Retail Credit Association wishes that his 
retirement will help him gain new strength. He has won 
a place in the hearts of all his business associates and 
friends from coast to coast. He has been a member of 
the Quarter Century Club of the National Retail Credit 


Association and now becomes an honorary life member. 

James E. Fenn has been appointed the new President 
and General Manager of the Association. Having served 
as acting General Manager since April, 1955, and ably 
demonstrating his ability in this capacity, the Board of 
Directors unanimously elected him to the position. He 
is a native Alabamian, born in Leighton. He came to 
Birmingham in 1924, and began his employment with 
the Merchants Credit Association. During the past 32 
years he has acquired, first hand, the knowledge and re 
sponsibilities of every department within the Association. 
Progressing from office boy he has advanced on up 
through the ranks to his present position. To qualify 
himself better for a career in credit, he took a four-year 
course of special subjects related to the credit field and 
received his “Fellow of Credit’ diploma from the Na 
tional Institute of Credit in 1943. 

He has been active in credit association work and in 
addition has assisted in various fund drives of the Red 
Cross and Community Chest. He is also past Chairman 
of the Board of the East Lake Methodist Church. The 
N.R.C.A. congratulates Mr. Fenn on his well-deserved 
promotion to General Manager. 








of the Associated Retail Credit Man 
agers of Birmingham and has served 
as its Secretary- LT reasurer since 1918. 
He has been a director of the As 
sociated Credit Bureaus of America. 








Aside from his many credit inter 
ests, Mr. Trammell is a_ charter 
Kiwanis Club in 
Birmingham, founded in 1917, and 
was one of its earlier officers. He 


member of the 


was quite active in 1924 when the 
Birmingham Chapter was influential 
in getting a club started in Canada, 
thus making the Kiwanis Club Inte 
national. His other activities have 


been: Director of the Birmingham 








use them FREE for 10 days! 








900 COLLECTION LETTERS 
THAT BRING IN THE MONEY!— 





Ready-to-use for Quick Results 


HERE'S HOW TO PULL IN THE CASH—get the ‘‘slow pays’ off your books— 
without wasting time and money! Send today for a Free-Examination copy of the great 
est group of credit and collection letters ever put between the covers of a single volume— 


Complete Credit and Collection Letter Book 
by JOHN D. LITTLE 


Each and every one of the 500 letters in this new book has been thoroughly tested and 
proved successful. Each one is ready for you to use ‘as is’’ or with only slight varia 
tions to fit your particular needs. You'll find individual letters, as well as complete 
series dozens of openings and “‘hooks’’ to vary your approach techniques and 
ideas ready to go to work for you AT ONCE 


Just a hint of the gold-mine of ideas you'll get: 


simple collection ‘‘hook’’ that brings © successful ways to collect from no 


Chapter of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, and has been 
an active worker for the Boys’ Club, 
which he has served as a director for 
35 years. He will long be remem 
bered as a great friend and counselor 
to hundreds of boys and has won 
the reputation of complete loyalty 
and faithfulness to the cause, always 
willing to ignore the limelight but 
eager to pitch in and do the work. 
Mr. Trammell has resigned be- 
cause his health has been failing and 
his physician thinks it necessary for 
him to discontinue all active duties. 








TESTED AND PROVED 
SUCCESSFUL IN 
ACTUAL USE 


Remember, all these successful 
letters are ready for you to 
use at once and any one 
could easily be worth hundreds 
of dollars to you, not only in 
increased collections, but in 
time and effort. Veteran credit 
men are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the ‘‘Complete Credit 
and Collection Letter Book." 
Georye J. Schatz, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Commercial Factors Cor- 
poration, says This book not 
only supplies ‘know-how,’ but 
also makes available dozens of 
new credit and collection ideas.’’ 
And W. R. Dunn, General 
Credit Manager of General Foods 
Corporation, says This book 
is full of the how-to-do-it of 
making your letters human, 
tactful and effective.’ 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL! 


work? 








in an 89°% response 

collection series that gets speedy 
results from bad risks 

successful 3-stage letter that applies 
increasing pressure 14 ‘first let 
ters’’ that bring in payments 
forceful one-shot’’ letter used t 
collect accounts charged off as un 
collectible 


not 
helpful 


profit organizations 

Jozens of fresh variations on the tire 
some ‘‘please remit’’ theme 

3 ways to calm down customers 
dunned for bills already paid 

letters to chronic “‘discount chisel 
ers 

5 letters to customers whose checks 
have ‘‘bounced."’ 


see for yourself how tremendously 


these great letters can be in your 


Mail the coupon below for a Free-Examination copy of the book today 


-—————-—MaAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Dept. 5131-G1, Englewood Cliffs, N. J 


Please send me a Free-Examination copy of the ‘‘Complete Credit and Collection 
Letter Book."’ Within 10 days | will either remit $4.95 plus postage, 


return the book and owe nothing 
Name 

Address 

City 


Zone State 


SAVE! Send $4.95 with this coupon and we will pay postage 


privilege; refund guaranteed 
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18th ee Conference ie Sh wile. Wssouri 
Defferson Hotel | June 16-21, 1956 


MRS. UNA PEARSON 


President 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 


pen--nnnn------- DR OQGRAM 


Saturday, June 16... 


10:00 a.M.—BupGet CoMmittTEE MEETING, President's Suite. 

12:00 M.—REGISTRATION OPENS... ALL ATTENDING ANY SES 
SION MUST REGISTER, Mezzanine Floor. 

2:30 p.M.—PrReE-CONFERENCE BoAarp MEETING, Room Four. 

5:00 p.mM.—FutTure ApvANntTaces CoMMITTEE MEETING, 
President's Suite. 

5:00 p.m.—Awarps ComMMitrEE MEETING. 

6:00 P.M.—PRESIDENT’s DINNER FOR INTERNATIONAL AND 
CoRPORATE PAstT PRESIDENTS, Room Six. 

7:00 p.m.—Get-Tocetuer, St. Louis Crepir Women’s 
BreAKFAst CLus, Hosresses, Missouri Room, 
Statler Hotel. 
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Mrs. Dorothe Bolte 
Treasurer 
Joliet, Ill 


Rita F. Barnes 
First Vice 
President 

London, Canada 


Sunday, June 17... 


9:00 aA.M.—First Session, Business MEETING. Crystal 
Room. 

2:00 p.M.—SEMINAR FOR CLUB PRESIDENTS AND ALL DELI 
GATES, Crystal Room. 


Monday, June 18... 

7:00 A.M.—ANNUAL Breakrast, Ballroom, Statler Hotel. 

9:30 a.M.—SECOND Session, Business MEETING, Crystal 
Room. 

2:00 p.M.—TuHeE Crepir WorksHop, Crystal Room. 

+:00 p.m.—MEETING, INTERNATIONAL Officers, CoMMIt 
TEE CHAIRMEN, Disrricr Presipents, Presi- 
dent's Suite. 


Tuesday, June 19... 

7:30 A.M.—CaREER CLUB Bri axrast, Boulevard Room. 
9:00 A.M.—GENERAL Sessions, Gold Room. 

2:00 p.m.—Group MEETINGS. 


Wednesday, June 20... 


8:00 A.M.—BREAKFAST, New.y ELectep OFFICErs. 

9:00 A.M.—GENERAL Sessions, Gold Room. 

2:00 p.m.—Group MEETINGS. 

5:00 p.m.—Post-CoNFERENCI Boarp MEETING, Room 
Three. 


Thursday, June 21... 


8:45 a.m.—GENERAL Sessions, Gold Room. 


/:00 p.M.—ANNUAL BaNoueET, Gold Room. 


Mrs. Darleen E. 
Crocker 
Second Vice 
President 
Portland, Me. 


Geneva F. 
McQuatters 
Executive Secretary 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Janice Pappas 
Bulletin 
Sacramento, Calif 


Mrs. Burmah 
Edwards 
Future Advantages 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Rose DeScotio 
Historian 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Mrs. Florence Wyatt 
Membership 
Richmond, Va 


IT IS A PRIVILEGE to extend greetings to the National 
Retail Credit Association, our parent organization. 
It is also a proud pleasure to present the Officers, Chair- 


men and Directors of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of 
North America. 


u 


Mrs. Frances Jennie Moore 


Mrs. Thelma E. 
Carlstrom 


a voll Wenion 5 Breakfast Chaba 
of Vhovtl » * erica 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Marjorie H. Girton 
Nom. and Budget 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Mrs. Lois Huey 
Advisory 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Loretta M. 
Kopf 
Awards Review 
Davenport, Iowa 


Mrs. Mabell Bliss 
Constitution and 
Bylaws 
Portland, Ore 


We shall continue to fulfill our objectives of credit educa- 
tion, close contact among credit women, friendly relations be- 
tween firms and credit bureaus and expansion of our clubs. 

We pledge our best efforts toward “The Good Things of 


Life—On Credit.” ; 


SAA 
A Ltpa ; 


President 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 


District One 
Lawrence, Mass 


Greelis 
District Two 
Troy, N. Y. 


Districts Three & 
Four 


Hattie Belknap 
District Five 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


Mrs. Loretta M. 
Kopf 
District Six 


Edna Short 
District Seven 


Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Davenport, Iowa 


Mrs. Mary Cochran 
District Eight 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Mrs. Helen 
Spendlove 
District Nine 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mrs. Beverly H. 
Hayes 
District Ten 
Salem, Ore. 


Janice Pappas 
District Eleven 
Sacramento, Calif 


Ena A. Shepard 
District Twelve 
Washington, D. C 


Cele Wiegmann 
District Thirteen 
Joliet, Ill 
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PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


42nd ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 
Hotels Jefferson and Statler, St. Louis, Missouri, June 17-21, 1956 


Sunday Afternoon, June 17... 


Gold Room—Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Special session devoted to the problems of local retail 
All delegates 
are cordially invited to attend this important meeting. 
2:00-3:30—-PROBLEMS OF LOCAL ASSOCI- 
ATIONS 
Discussion leaders: Harold R. Chesney, Presi- 
dent, Associated Retail Credit Men, San 
Francisco, California 
C. A. Wildes, Credit Bureau of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Howard G. Chilton, Credit 
Bureau of Greater Fort Worth, Fort Worth, 
Texas 


credit associations and district meetings. 


Panel members: 


Lily Person, Plymouth Furs, Minneapolis, Min 
nesota 
Verne Rasmussen, Evergreen Cemetery Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington 
C. F. Roycroft, The Credit Bureau of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Maryland 
R. M. Severa, Credit Bureau of Greater New 
York, New York, New York 
H. J. Wood, Peoples First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Programs. Attendance. Membership. Educa- 
tion. National Retail Credit Week. Pay 
Promptly Campaigns. Credit Schools. Ete. 
Participated in by local association officers, 
former officers and association members 
3:30-5:00—PROBLEMS OF DISTRICTS 
Discussion leaders: David K. Blair, H. Liebes 
and Company, San Francisco, California 
Charles E. Moorman, Credit Bureau of Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville, Florida 
R. Chilton, Jr., Mer- 
chants Retail Credit Association, Dallas, 
Texas 


Panel members: pi E. 


J. C. Gilliland, Pullman Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois 

Jack D. Hartup, Standard Oil Company, 
Spokane, Washington 

Mrs. Una Pearson, Pearson’s, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas 

J. A. White, The Fair, Chicago, Illinois 

Annual Conferences. Programs. Attendance. 
Credit Schools, Con- 

sumer Education Publicity. Ete. 


Building membership. 


Participated in by district presidents, directors 
and past district presidents and directors. 
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Monday Afternoon, June 18... 
The Credit Workshop 


Crystal Room, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 

Chairman, Wimberley C. Goodman, Reynolds-Penland 
Company, Dallas, Texas, First Vice President, National 
Retail Credit Association 
2:15 P.M.—“Educating the Credit Granter”’ 

Sterling S. Speake, Austin, Texas, Retail Credit 
Specialist, National Retail Credit Association 
2:30 P.M.—“A Word of Caution” 
Paul M. Millians, Vice President, Commercial 
Credit Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
3:00 P.M.—“Credit Education in Texas 
Schools” 


Fred G. Cimmerman, Neiman-Marcus, Houston, 
‘Texas 
P.M.—“‘National Retail Credit Week in 
Canada” 
H. Leslie Hulme, Aluminum Goods Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
P.M.—“Chapter 13 Results” 
E. L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips, Birmingham, 
Alabama 
P.M.—Panel Discussion, “Collection Pro- 
cedures That Produce Results” 


Panel Members 

A. M. Hammond, Continental Oil Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Jack P. Lee, Frankenberger’s, Charleston, West Vir 
ginia 

Earle A. Nirmaier, Wilderotter’s, Newark, New Jersey 

C. W. York, J. B. Ivey & Company, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 


Tuesday Morning, June 19... 


8:45 AssemMBLY—GoLp Room, 
Hotel 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 
9:00—CALL TO ORDER 
Kaa F. Blue, Foundation Plan, Inc., New 


Orleans, Louisiana, President, National Re- 


Sheraton- Jefferson 


tail Credit Association 
Invocation—Wimberley C. Goodman, First 
Vice President, National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, Dallas, Texas 
“Welcome to the Conference” 
A. J. Kruse, Honorary Life Member, National 


Retail Credit Association, St. Louis, Missouri 





““Response”’ 
W. F. Bradley, Gump’s, San Francisco, 
tornia 
In Memoriam 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES: 
CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 
RESOLUTIONS 
CREDENTIALS 
9:45—Greetings 
Mrs. Una Pearson, Pearson’s, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, President, Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs of North America 
10:00—“Credit Customer Friends” 
Francis W. Smith, Credit Bureau of Salem, 
Salem, Oregon, President, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America 
10:30—REporRT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
10:45—INTRODUCTION OF: 
REPRESENTATIVES OF EXHIBITORS 
11:00—“People, Products, Progress: 1975” 
Arch N. Booth, Executive Vice President, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Washington, D. C. 
12:15 P.M.—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 


Wednesday Morning, June 20... 


8 :45—AssEMBLY—GoLp Room, 
Hotel 

CoMMUNITY SINGING 

RECONVENE 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 
CREDENTIALS 

9:30—Panel Discussion, “Successful Credit 
Sales Promotions” 

Moderator, Eldon L. Taylor, Glen Bros. Music 
Compariy, Ogden, Utah, Second Vice Presi- 
dent, National Retail Credit Association 

“Inactive Accounts’”—Dean Ashby, The Fair, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

“Revolving Credit’”—R. L. Bruchey, ‘The Hecht 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 

“Selling Minors”—Ray C. Edwards, Smith’s, 
Oakland, California 

“New Accounts’—L. S. Somers, McCurdy & 
Company, Inc., Rochester, New York 

11:00—ELecTION oF OFFICERS 
11:15—“‘Are We ‘Charging Into’ Credit Con- 
trols?” 

Kenton R. Cravens, President, Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 

12:15 P.M.—ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 


Sheraton- Jefferson 


Thursday Morning, june ZI... 


8 :45—AssEMBLY—GoLp Room, 
Hotel 


CoMMUNITY SINGING 


Sheraton- Jefferson 


9 :0O0—RECONVENI 

Action on Final Report of Committee on Con 
stitution and By-Laws 

Report of Resolutions Committee 

9:15—Panel Discussion, “Credit Sales Promo- 
tion Through the Credit Bu- 
reau” 

Moderator, Bernard J. Duffy, Credit Bureau of 
St. Paul, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota, First 
Vice President, Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America 

Donald C. Althaus, Woodward & Lothrop, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Howard G. Chilton, Credit Bureau of Greater 
Fort Worth, Fort Worth, Texas 

Howard A. Clarke, Gimbel Brothers, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Norman B. Critser, Credit Bureau of Madison, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Harold P. Evans, The T. Eaton Co., Limited, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 

F. Hodge, Retailers Credit Association of 
Sacramento, Sacramento, California 
10:30—“Your Date With Destiny” 

C. Hamilton Moses, Chairman of the Board, 
Arkansas Power & Light Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

11:30—ANNUAL AWARDS 

Mrs. Una Pearson, Fort Smith, Arkansas, Presi- 
dent, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of 
North America 

Introduction of Officers, Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs of North America 

International Achievement Awards 

Harold A. Wallace, Executive Vice President, 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Introduction of Officers, Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America 

Membership Awards 

Lindley S. Crowder, General Manager-Treas- 
urer, National Retail Credit Association, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Introduction of Officers, National Retail Credit 
Association 


12:30 P.M.—ANNOUNCPMENTS AND ADJOURNMENT 








Your Cooperation Please 


In fairness to the Conference Hotels you are urged 
to notify the hotel not later than May 25, 1956, if you 
find you cannot attend the International Consumer 
Credit Conference. 

In previous years, some cancellations were made just 
a week prior to the opening of the Conference. But, 
worse still, others failed to show up and did not notify 
the hotel or Registration Committee. If you must 
cancel your reservation write directly to the hotel so 
that your room or rooms may be assigned to others and 
registration blank voided. Also send a copy of your 


letter to the International Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence Committee, 375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mis- 
souri, for refund of your registration fee. 

Hotels request that you bring your hotel confirma- 
tion of reservation with you to be presented at time 
you register.—L. S. Crowder. 


Meeting of~the Nominating Committee 
There will be a meeting of the Nominating Committee, 
Monday, June 18, 1956, at 5:00 p.m., in General Man- 
ager- Treasurer Crowder’s suite, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Kenton R. Cravens 


ARCH N. BOOTH is executive Vice President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the world’s largest business organization. 
In that position he is in charge of the general operations 
of the Chamber, both in the Washington office and in 
the field. 
over 750 employees—directs the over-all activities of the 
Chamber’s 24 departments, and six Division Offices 
which now include 17 districts. He came to the Na- 
tional Chamber as Assistant General Manager in 1943, 
was made Manager in 1947, and named Executive Vice 
President in September, 1950. Before joining the Na- 
tional Chamber, he was General Manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Wichita, Kansas. Mr. Booth 
constantly studies the activities of associations of business 
men. He has great confidence in their constructive ac- 
complishments in trade and community development. 
He lectures at the six institutes conducted each year by 
the National Chamber at leading American universities 
for the purpose of training professional staff personnel 
of chambers of commerce and trade associations. In 
June, 1953, he received from Hillsdale College, Hills- 
dale, Michigan, the Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Mr. Booth has a deep interest in practical 
economics. He holds that one of the prime functions of 
business enterprise is to contribute to the welfare of man- 
kind, and that any activity of business which is not in 
the public interest is not in the interest of business itself. 

The N.R.C.A. is delighted to have him address our 
annual conference on the subject, “People, Products, 
Progress: 1975” on Tuesday morning, June 19, 1956. 


As chief of operations he directs a staff of 


Arch N. Booth 


C. Hamilton Moses 


C. HAMILTON MOSES, Chairman of the Board, 
Arkansas Power & Light Company, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, is a native of Arkansas. He was admitted to 
the Bar in 1913; secretary to three governors and As- 
sistant Attorney General, 1915-1917. He became gen 
eral counselor of the Arkansas Power & Light Company 
in 1919. He is a Past President of the Little Rock 
Rotary Club and was elected District Governor of 
Rotary in 1926. In that year he formed a law partner 
ship with Senator Joe T. Robinson and Joe W. House. 
He was elected president and chairman of the board of 
the Arkansas Power & Light Company in 1941, the 
second man to head the company since it was founded 
in 1913. He is a director of the National Association 
of Manufacturers; former chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Ouachita College; trustee, Midwest Research Institute; 
Committee for Economic Development; and a civilian 
Aide, Secretary of the Army. He is a member of many 
fraternal and civic organizations; American Bar Associa- 
tion; The Newcomen Society; Arkansas Farm Bureau 
Federation; Arkansas Press Association; and Razorback 
Club. He is a member of the Immanuel Baptist Church 
and teaches the men’s Bible class. In 1947, he was elected 
‘Arkansas’ Outstanding Citizen” by the State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and in 1951 was elected 
“Arkansan of the Year” in a poll conducted by the 
Arkansas Democrat. He is married; has one son and 
three daughters, all of whom are married. 

The N.R.C.A. is honored to have him address our 
annual conference on the subject “Your Date With 
Destiny” Thursday morning, June 21, 1956. 





KENTON R. CRAVENS, President, Mercantile 


Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri, is a native of 
Salina, Kansas. He is a graduate of the University of 
Kansas and last year was awarded its Distinguished 
Service Citation, the University’s highest honor. He 
has been a commercial banker since 1938, the vear he 
joined the Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
In May, 1953, he left Mercantile to accept the post of 
administrator of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
He directed the liquidation of the agency, resigning in 
March, 1954, to return to Mercantile. Mr. Cravens has 
been called on as an adviser to the federal government 
on several occasions. He has been active in the American 
Bankers Association, having served as chairman of the 
Credit Policy Commission, the Consumer Credit Council, 
and the subcommittees on Taxation and the Financing 
of Defense Contracts. He also served as a member of 
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the Executive Committee of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation and is presently a member of the Research 
Council. He is past president of the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation for Consumer Credit. He is a director of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers and is chairman of 
its committee on Federal Relationships. He is also a 
regular member of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. He served as chairman of the Large Firms Di 
vision of the 1954-1955 Community Chest Campaign 
and State Treasurer of the 1955 Crusade for Freedom. 
He is a director of the Chamber of Commerce of Metro- 
politan St. Louis and treasurer of the recently formed 
United Fund of Greater St. Louis. 

The N.R.C.A. is happy to have him address our 
annual conference on the subject, “Where Are We 
Headed?” on Wednesday morning, June 21, 1956. 





Conference Plans for Public Utility Group Meetings 


THE MEMBERS of the Planning Committee of the 
Public Utility Group are pleased to announce that the 
program is shaping up nicely. We urge that hotel 
reservations and conference registrations be made at once. 

The program for the Utility Group will start off with 
an afternoon session ‘Tuesday, June 19, at 2:00 p.m. 
Competent speakers have been selected to present papers 
on “Credit Policy by Areas” and ‘“Automation—Its 
Effects on Credit and Collection Activities.” There 
will be a question-and-answer and discussion period after 
each talk. 

Wednesday afternoon, June 20, 2:00 p.m., will be the 
start of our second session. “Iwo more talks are sched- 
uled. One of these will cover training of credit em 
ployees and the use of the telephone in credit and collec- 
tion work. ‘The other speaker will discuss the general 
economic outlook and future economic prospects. As on 
Monday, there will be periods for discussion, questions, 
etc. There will also be a short talk by a representative 
of the ACBofA. 

The third meeting of the group is scheduled for Thurs 
day, June 21, and will start with a luncheon at 12:30 
p.M. ‘This session has been considered to be the high 
light of the three meetings. After the luncheon each 
person attending will have an opportunity to bring up 
the problem or problems that have given him trouble. 
Past experience has proved that almost all such problems 
have been encountered by other credit men in the group, 
and that numerous methods have been devised to handle 
those problems. 

The Planning Committee has given considerable 
thought to this dinner-discussion meeting. We feel that 


Delegate Registration, $15.00 


Check Type of 


f Name--- 
Membership 


Firm_- 


[|] ACBofA 
[1] CWBC of NA City and State 


1] N.R.C.A. Will attend sessions of 


Conference Registration Blank 


42nd ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 
St. Louis, Missouri—June 17-21, 1956 


Guest Registration $15.00 


(] I will attend CWBC of NA Breakfast, Monday Morning, June 18, 1956, § 


Mail Registration Blank with check attached payable to: 
CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
c/o National Retail Credit Association 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Attendance to All Meetings Will Be by Badge Only 


this meeting has been and can continue to be very worth 
while. If any of you have some problem or problems you 
feel should be discussed we shall be glad to put it on 
the agenda. Just write it down and send it to J. E. 
Malone, Credit Manager, East Ohio Gas Company 
1405 East 6th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

The Public Utility Group meetings are scheduled to 
be held in Room 9, Statler Hotel, and our luncheon will 
also be held in that room. 





Group Meetings 


‘The various group meetings are always an outstanding 
feature of our Annual Conferences. They will be held 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday afternoons from 
2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. A list of questions will be 
furnished at the meeting of each group and questions may 
be asked trom the floor. The groups tor this year's con 


ference are: 


Banking and Finance 
Dairy and Baking 
Department, Apparel and Shoe Stores 


Furniture, Electrical Appliances, and Musical 
Instruments 


Medical Professional 
Newspapers and Publishers 
Other Types of Business Not Specifically Listed 
Petroleum 
Public Utilities 


Mail 
This 


Group 


Today! 


: Blank 
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Testimonial Dinner for A. J. Kruse 


August J. Kruse was honored at a testimonial dinner 
recently after having retired as manager of the Credit 
Bureau of St. Louis, which position he held for the past 
42 years. The dinner was sponsored by the Associated 
Retailers, Credit Bureau of St. Louis, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, and National Retail Credit Asso 
ciation. Many of the principal credit executives in St. 
Louis were present along with representatives of the 
ACBofA and the N.R.C.A. 
a testimonial plaque describing his many years of service 
to the credit fraternity. 


Mr. Kruse was presented 


The dinner illustrated the great 
respect and affection in which he is held by his many 
friends. 

as he is known from coast to coast, has not fully 
the 42nd 


Conference to be 


Gus, 
retired Annual 


held 


in St. Louis, June 17-21, 1956, he will serve as St. Louis 


During 
Consumer Credit 


from active duty. 
International 
Conference Chairman. He has also accepted several 
speaking assignments for the N.R.C.A., and is available 
for addresses to local associations and credit bureaus in 
the future. 





THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquets held at the conclusion of our 
annual conferences are always gala affairs. The 1956 
annual banquet will be held in the Gold Room, Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, Thursday eve- 
ning, June 21, at 7:00 p.m. The banquet will com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of the founding of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 

You will not want to miss this event so be sure to 
plan to be there. 





Open Night Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


\s there are no scheduled events for Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 20, 1956, during our annual conference in 
St. Louis, we expect many of our delegates will want 
to visit the offices of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
This is your opportunity to see both offices on specially 
conducted tours that evening. 


tion 


—Positi Ww o— 
ositions W ante : 

\ Canadian supervisor of Credit Sales with executive 
ability desires employment in the lumber and _ building 


field. 
retail. 


supply Twenty-six years’ experience, wholesale 
Southwestern states preferred. Excellent 


references. Salary open. Box 5563, The Crepir Wor-p. 


and 


Credit and Collection Manager seeks permanent po 
sition with a Bank, Finance Company, or large Appliance 
Dealer 
commercial 


located in southeastern states. Five years of 


national finance 
and past six years with large retail appliance 
firm handling all operations. 


financing; 15 years with 


company ; 
Excellent references fur- 
nished on request. Box 5561, The Crepir Wor -p. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meet 
ing at the Stephen F. Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas, May 
20, 21, and 22, 1956. 

District Ten (Alaska, 
Washington, Provinces of 


Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Alberta, British Columbia, 
and Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting 
at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, May 19, 20, 
21, and 22, 1956. 





e . . 
t) ) ] ] 
William Harvey King Honored 
William Harvey King, President- Treasurer, Tennessee 
Adjustment Service, Nashville, ‘Tennessee, was elected 
“The Credit of the Month” by the Nash 
ville Retail Credit Association, composed of some 230 


March 15, 


Personality 
members and was presented with a scroll 
1956, which read as follows: 

“In recognition of faithful, loyal service, the Nash 
ville Retail Credit this, its 
monthly meeting, desires to recognize William 


Association, at regular 
Harvey 
King, the credit personality of the month, and to express 
to him its keen appreciation of his earnest and zealous 
work for the welfare and progress of the Association, 
for the promotion of good fellowship and closer coopera- 
tion of the members, and for the time he has devoted to 
the development and perpetuation of the highest standards 
of professional service and efficiency in the field of retail 
credit. 

“May continued attend his 
petuate those illustrious talents that have given so greatly) 
to the success of the Nashville Retail Credit 
and may the fullest possible measure of health, happiness 
and contentment be his to enjoy 
fold themselves to him.” 


success future and per 


Association 
as the future vears un 


Ben C. Nance 


©’Steen, President. 


For Sale 


National Bookkeeping Machine, 3000 model electric. 
First-class condition. 


The scroll was signed by 
and James E. 


secretary, 











Reason for selling, change in ac- 


counting system. If you have need for an accounts 


receivable or payable machine, here is a bargain. Selber 
Bros., P. O. Box 1830, The Creprr Worvp. 
Established 
ment. 
United 


Credit Bureau with Collection Depart 
Located in fastest growing community in western 
States. Tremendous potential with industries 
Volume almost 
three times greater than one and one-half years ago and 
Box 5562, The Creprr Wor vp. 

Ill health has prompted us to sell our Credit Bureau 
and collection service. 
Mountain district. Excellent equipment and potential. 
Write Credit Bureau of Torrington, P. O. Box 909, 


Torrington, Wyoming. 


moving in such as oil, gas, uranium, etc. 
still going higher. 


A growing business in the Rocky 





CREDIT WORLD Changes 


Announcement has been made by L. S. Crowder 
(seneral Manager-Treasurer, that ettective June 1, 1956 
Arthur H. Hert will assume the post of Editor of The 
Crepir Worip. For the past seventeen years he has 
been Associate Editor. Leonard Berry has been named 
Associate Editor. 

Mr. Hert will continue as Assistant General Manager 
Assistant ‘Treasurer and Secretary, and Mr. Berry as 
Educational Director-Assistant Secretary of the National 
Retail Credit Association. 


Oklahoma Credit Institute 


A CONSUMER CREDIT INSTITUTE will be 
conducted at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, July 23-27, 1956. This week-long school 
will be sponsored by the National Retail Credit Associa 
tion, The University of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma 
State Department of Vocational Education. 

Subjects offered will include Retail Credit Manage 
ment, Business Law, Retail Credit Promotion, Public 
Relations and Business Communications. Faculty mem 
bers will include William R. Bandy, Associate Professor 

John F. Malone, Assistant to the Dean; Robert 
E. Brenton, Specialist in Distributive Education (all of 
the University of Oklahoma), and Leonard Berry, Edu 
cational Director, National Retail Credit Association. 
Special speakers will be Roy E. Teter, Credit Sales Man 
ager, Jenkins Music Company, Oklahoma City, and 
John J. Boxberger, Secretary-Manager, Oklahoma City 
Retailers Association. 

Lecture sessions will occupy each morning, Monday 
through Friday. 


ot Law 


In the afternoons practical workshop 
sessions will deal with the problems of establishing and 
implementing credit and collection policy and procedure. 
On three evenings there will be panel discussion meet- 
ings at which experienced retail credit sales managers 
will answer questions and develop modern, streamlined 
credit and collection techniques. 

Living accommodations are available on the Univer 
sity campus in the attractive, modern Student Quad 
rangle. ‘The rate is $2.00 per night. Adjacent to the 
dormitory building is a large student cafeteria in which 
excellent and inexpensive meals may be obtained. Special 
housing accommodations can be arranged for married 
couples who plan to attend. 

This will be a week of concentrated study and practice 
in modern retail credit management. The curriculum 
of the Institute is designed specifically for retail credit 
and collection personnel. However, the subject matter 
is arranged and the presentation planned in such manner 
as to be thoroughly understandable to students, trainees 
and employees who are planning a career in this field. 
The National Retail Credit Association will award a 
Certificate of Proficiency in Retail Credit Management 
to those completing the week’s study. 

The fee, which includes tuition, textbooks, and other 
classroom materials, is $25.00, pavable to the University 
of Oklahoma in advance. Send registration to: M. L. 
Powers, Director, Business and Industrial Services, Ex 
tension Division, The University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


Correction 


On page 30 of our March, 1956, Crepir Wor pv, we 
listed the officers and directors of the Credit Bureau of 
New Hanover County, Wilmington, North Carolina 
This was an error. It should have read Retail Credit 


Association of Wilmington. 


‘ . . ‘ . 

Seattle Association Awards Scholarship 

Walter C. Howe, Jr., of Olympia, Washington, has 
been awarded the third annual Scholarship in Consumer 
Credit by the Retail Credit Association of Seattle. The 
scholarship was established in 1953 to promote student 
interest in the field of consumer credit. It is awarded 
annually to a senior in the College of Business Adminis 
tration, University of Washington. 

About 500 students are eligible for the $250.00 award 
which is enough to cover tuition and books for a vear. 
Selection of the winner is based on scholarship, partici 
pation in activities, job objective and need, in that order. 
‘Twenty-four students made formal applications for the 
scholarship. Harry E. Blythe, Professor of Finance and 
Credit at the University, who serves as educational ad 
visor to the Seattle Association, did the preliminary 
screening of the candidates. Final selection of the win 
ner was made by a committee composed of Joe E. Moore, 
President of the Seattle Association, Robert D. Hannah, 
Vice President, and John V. Kingsley, Education Com 
mittee Chairman. 

Mr. Howe has maintained an A average throughout 
his college career. He has also found time to participate 
extensively in college activities. He has been elected to 
membership in Beta Gamma Sigma, Business Adminis- 
tration honorary, Oval Club, activities honorary, and Pi 
micron Sigma, fraternity honorary. He was also 
awarded the DMS (Distinguished Military Student) 
by the Air Force ROTC. 

The Seattle Association feels that this scholarship has 
not only helped deserving students, but that it has re 
sulted in much favorable publicity to the Association. It 
is a positive expression of the Association’s educational 
objectives, one it is felt that could be profitably copied 
by other Associations. 

Shown below, on the left, is President Joe Moore, 
presenting the check to Mr. Howe at the Association's 
regular dinner meeting, March 7, 1956. The program 
for the meeting featured two University of Washington 
professors, Charles E. Peck and Virgil E. 
the subject of “Collection Letters.”’ 


Harder, on 
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LEONARD BERRY 


T NEEDS to be constantly stated that in this im- 
portant era of distribution, the credit department 

must necessarily become a sales department. To em 
phasize this, the National Retail Credit Association 
officially recommends that the word “sales” be included 
in the title of the credit manager and also in the name 
of the department. Thus, the executive is known as 
Manager of Credit Sales and the department as the 
Credit Sales Department. 

Credit is a service gladly offered to qualified customers 
for the excellent reason that credit increases profitable 
sales. And too, customers have grown to expect credit 
facilities being available both as a convenience in shopping 
and also as a financial accommodation. Credit is, there 
fore, an important and indeed almost an essential factor 
in doing a successful retail business today. It is almost 
impessible to name one item or service that cannot be 
obtained on a credit basis. 

Simply stated, salesmanship is the art of making pro 
spective purchasers want the goods or services sufficiently 
to overcome the human desire to retain their money. In 
selling merchandise, we follow definite steps. First, we 
make the customer feel at home in the selling situation. 
Next, by interest, courtesy and close attention, we win 
the customer’s friendship. Then, we find out the needs 
of the customer and determine how we can best fill 
them. Selling arguments are presented with convincing 
confidence and contagious enthusiasm and thus a _ sale 
is made. 

In like manner, every letter that leaves the credit office 
must sell]; Letter writing is more than the mere trans 
ference of thoughts from one mind to another. It is 
surely that, but it is also the art of convincing the reader 
of the importance and desirability of doing as the writer 
suggests. The golden thread of interest, courtesy and 
attention must run all through the letter, transforming 
it from a communication which merely fe//s, into a 


sich sells. 


It is when we successfully weave ‘customer advantage” 


warm, friendly, good-will builder 


into our letters that we achieve effective sales letters. 
No matter what the subject of the letter, there is alway 
some avenue along which we can proceed that will lead 
to acceptance of our objective. It is only necessary for 
us to find the “reason why,” the “core of appeal.”’ 
Then, surround that vital center with pleasing, se/ling 
words and the result is bound to be a selling letter. 
Salesmanship in letters—Means Courtesy. 
Salesmanship in letters—Means the “‘you’’ approach. 
Salesmanship in letters—Means saying “thank you.” 
Salesmanship in letters—Means thinking sincerely in 
terms of the reader’s interest. 
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Salesmanship in letters—Means getting action and, at 
the same time, gaining good-will. 

Look over your carbons of the last score of personally 
dictated letters. Does each fulfill the formula above ? 

In today’s highly competitive market, salesmanship 
once again assumes tremendous importance. Just as the 
personnel departments of retail stores are stressing a 
return in selling departments to former standards of 
salesmanship, so must we in the credit sales department 
infuse into our letters the qualities ot courtesy and 
“customer advantage.” 

Credit and collection department personnel together 
form a considerable part of the sales-supporting force 
and constitute perhaps the largest group of service em 
ployees under one supervision. “They write more letters 
and meet more people than does any other group. ‘They 
can contribute significantly to good public relations or 
We should make sure 


that every communication from the credit sales depart 


they can do incalculable harm. 


ment be in truth a “selling communication.” <A _ long 
step is then taken toward harnessing the full power of 
the magic of credit to create profitable sales . . . and 


pleasing more customers. 


This Month’s Illustrations _-—~ 


Illustration No. 1. It is still a long time before 
Christmas but we wanted to show this splendid seasonal 
good will-building letter used last year by Holland’s, 
Delta, Colorado. Those firms sending such letters should 
give considerable thought to the appropriateness of the 
message as well as the mechanical excellence necessary. 

Illustration No. 2. ‘This fine promotional letter is 
enclosed with monthly statements by Security National 
Bank, St. Louis, Missouri. The letter has the strength 
of sincerity. The factual matter is presented with clarity 
and vigor. 

Illustration No. 3. There are all sorts of collection 
approaches. Imagination and ingenuity are required to 
come up with something new. This collection letter, 
used by Hogg Brothers, Salem, Oregon, certainly em- 
ploys an unusual appeal. Whether or not the offering 
of a premium to induce payment of an account can be 
considered sound procedure, the fact is that Ernest W. 
Reames, collection manager of the store, reports excel- 
lent results. A follow-up letter goes out in ten days if 
there has been no response to this. 

Illustration No. 4. Another clever collection ap- 
proach. This one utilizes Valentine’s Day as the “hook.” 

Illustration No. 5. A shiny new penny is affixed 
to the center of this card. Again, the use of imagination 
in business communications. Lalalial 
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Promotion Interviewing 


Authorizing | 


Department Store Panel 
QUESTION 


We have read about a trend toward stores’ 
not sending statements to their customers each 
month. This is of interest to me because of the 
expense-saving angle. What has been the ex- 
perience with this procedure? 


ANSWERS 
Dean Ashby, Credit Sales Manager, The Fair, 


Fort Worth, Texas: ‘This question, indicating that 
the trend is toward stores’ not sending a statement each 
month, has never entered into my experience as | cannot 
anticipate this being a money-saving angle resulting in 
very satisfactory collection results. It is certainly an 
interesting question and [ will look forward to seeing it 


discussed. 


Franklin Blackstone, Credit Manager, Frank 
& Seder, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Our experi- 
ence with the plan of “no statements” applied only to 
“Lease” (Time Payment) and “Coupon” (Certificate ) 
instalment payment accounts. It operated as follows: 
The interviewer received a receipt booklet with other 
papers on which the names (husband and wife) and 
address were typed at the “Information” desk. The 
interviewer entered the down payment in the _ booklet 
and explained its use, insisting on each payment being 
posted by a cashier when made, it being a reproduction 
of the ledger card. It was a National Cash Register 
system. As statements were not made and mailed, the 
system was economical. After other Pittsburgh depart- 
ment stores installed systems of ‘‘Lease’’ monthly state- 
ments, our customers began to ask for or demand month- 
ly statements like those used by the “Lotsa Rocks Com- 
pany” and the “Big Thimble Store.’ After listening 
to that for many months, we installed a ‘‘Lease’’ billing 
and statement cycle system and now mail statements and 
bills, having thus acquired increased postage and station 
ery expense, as well as billers, bill checkers, etc. Now, 
some of the same people who wanted bills also want the 
receipt booklet. Of course, we can’t find any booklets 
in stock—or out of it. We originally heard “rumors” 
to the effect that “the statements would eliminate the 
first dun.”’ Maybe it has done so—or should do so 
but my optometrist says it is time for me to have an 
“eye checkup’! In so far as a “no statement” plan on 
monthly charge accounts is concerned, it could be done 
by just a little more delay in stores that are usually (or 
frequently) two to three weeks late in mailing bills and 
statements. I have heard that some are in that con- 
dition. Our NCR “Lease” no-statement plan was the 
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most economical we have ever had. It could have been 
more so by not using receipt booklets, but there might 
have been some talk about that. Of course, some folks 
agree that customers are entitled to careful consideration, 
and that goes for efhiciency in preference to economy in 
store operations. 


David Blair, Credit Manager, H. Liebes and 
Company, San Francisco, California: | have never 
heard of a store not sending statements to its customers 
each month. Could it be possible that the member is 
referring to the policy of many stores in sending state 
ments on instalment accounts? It is the practice of many 
instalment houses not to send statements except when a 
charge has been added to the account. 


B. C. DeLoach, Credit Manager, Loveman, 
Joseph and Loeb, Birmingham, Alabama: This 
is the first I have heard of any store not sending 
statements to its customers each month. ‘The only time 
we have not sent statements has been on instalment 
accounts where a receipt book was given to the customer. 
The customer would come to a cashier's window and the 
payment was immediately recorded on the ledger card 
and on the customer's receipt book at the same time. As 
a matter of fact, we are not using this type of account 
any more. I will be interested to know more about this 
question. 


Charles H. Dicken, Credit Sales Manager, 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
| have not been aware of this trend. As you know, years 
ago, many stores did not send statements on instalment 
accounts. However, during the past few years, the trend 
has been to send statements on these accounts and inter- 
file all accounts, thereby having one billing system for 
everything. Obviously, this is more expensive from the 
standpoint of postage, but after taking all other factors 
into consideration, most stores have come to the con- 
clusion that over-all expense can be reduced by inter- 
filing and using essentially the same statement for all 
types of accounts. 


Marion A. Leleu, Brown-Dunkin Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma: How would the thousands of 
charge-account customers know how much to pay if they 
didn’t receive bills? I should hate to answer those phone 
calls!’ Perhaps the inquirer had reference to instalment 
accounts. We have never sent monthly statements on 
budget or contract accounts where the same amount 
is due on the same day each month. However, we do 
issue a payment book for the customer which serves as 
a sort of permanent statement. If payment is not 
received within 10 or 15 days, we send a “reminder.” 





Francis J. Lukes, General Credit Manager, 
Schuster’s Milwaukee, Wisconsin: This question 
prompted me to do a little checking with other stores in 
Milwaukee. The reason I checked with them is that | 
personally had never heard, or read, anything about the 
elimination of statement mailing to customers. I would 
be much interested in finding out just where this membet 
read about such a trend. I have been trying to visualize 
what type of operation it would be where it would be 
possible to eliminate the mailing of statements. I assume 
the member was referring to either thirtv-day accounts or 
rotating charge accounts; on either of these two types of 
credit, | cannot visualize just how customers would react 
to not being informed at regular intervals of what they 
owed on a given charge account. I wonder if it could 
possibly be that this member read somewhere about the 
elimination ot monthly statement mailing on contract, or 
divided-payment, accounts. I know many stores do not 
1 ail a monthly statement to their customers on their 
conditional sales contract accounts, and on this subject | 
do feel qualified to answer. We have never mailed a 
statement to our customers on their divided payment ac 
counts. | have always looked on such as an unnecessary 
expense. \t the time we set up the contract, we vive 
the customer a booklet in which are stapled the necessary 
number of monthly payment slips, based on the number 
of months for which the contract runs. In my con 
versations, | verified the fact that the Boston Store 
operates in a manner similar to Schuster’s and does not 
mail a monthly statement on its contracts. However 
Gimbel’s does mail a monthly statement to customers 
who have contracts. Moreover, | know that Hudson's 
in Detroit also mails a monthly statement to its contract 
customers. If your member was referring to the elimina 
tion of statements mailed on this type of credit business, 
vou may feel perfectly free to suggest to him that he 
write to me about our method of operation without 
monthly statements. If, however, his reference was to 
the elimination of a monthly statement on either a thirty 
day account or a revolving account, I would be interested 
in the source in which he read about this so-called trend. 


V. J. Schumacher, Manager, Department of 
Accounts, The M. M. Cohn Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas: Neither have we heard anything 
concerning a trend toward stores’ not sending statements 
to their customers each month. Such a practice fills my 
mind with numerous complications that could and would 
arise and | am unable to find any sound reasoning behind 
such a practice. It is my thinking that the expense-saving 
angle would be offset by other problems too numerous to 
mention. Among them would be the lowering of col 
lections, loss of contact with customers and the loss of 
the customer's contact with the store, to mention a few. 
It would never, to my knowledge, be considered as a 


part of our operation. 


L. S. Somers, Director of Accounts, McCurdy 
and Company, Rochester, New York: | have not 
heard of this practice before. The matter was not men 
tioned at the District Meeting | attended at Pittsburgh 
recently. I do not like the idea because I am sure that 
a store's collection percentage would sutter considerably 


if such a practice were adopted. 


William J. Tate, Charles Ogilvy, Limited, 
Ottawa, Canada: ‘This is a new departure and it is 
only recently that I had heard of it. The closest ap 
proach before was in the handling of deferred payments 
where firms like the T. Eaton Company furnish an 
envelope printed on the back and requesting customers 
to save their receipts and do their own bookkeeping on 
the reverse side of the envelope. During the war years 
at Bryson-Graham Company, Limited, we merely listed 
the amounts of the charges and asked the customers to 
retain their own charge bills for checking purposes. In 
this way it was unnecessary to photograph the sales bills 
and it avoided the extra handling occasioned by sending 
them back to the customers. It will certainly be inter 
esting to see how this last experiment works out, but | 
fear that the difficulties encountered will offset the sav 


ings in billing. 


Petroleum Panel 
QUESTION 


What do panel members consider to be the 
most effective collection methods for retail 
credit cards? When and how should a retail 
credit card be repossessed? 


ANSWERS 


H. M. Barrentine, Manager Retail Credits, 
Skelly Oil Company, Kansas City, Missouri: 
I believe the use of the telephone is the most effective col] 
lection method for retail credit card accounts. In the 
handling of a large volume of accounts, and covering 
wide areas, use of the telephone is not practical. Thus 
we are obliged to use notices and form letters. Regard 
less ot the collection method emploved, it will be most 
effective if begun immediately when the account becomes 
past due. ‘Time and time again, experience has proved 
this to be true. My company’s first collection effort is 
a rubber stamp placed on the past-due credit card state 
ment. ‘This is followed within 15 days with a reminder 
notice, to those customers ignoring the rubber stamp. 
ur experience with the reminder notice is that it is 
about 60 per cent effective. For those who do not re 
spond to the reminder notice within 15 days, a form 
letter is sent, and to this letter is attached the third 
month’s statement. This form letter produces results of 
about 70 per cent. At this period we are dealing with 
customers owing for three months, who have ignored all 
collection effort. From here on, we use personally dic 
tated letters, or the telephone, depending on the size of 
the account, and at this point the customer is asked to 
return the credit card. For the most part the customer 
will either return the card or refrain from further use 
until the account is paid. For those who continue to use 
the card after we have asked for its return, we resort to 
a service offered by Western Union. For a tee of $1.25 
a message is delivered at the customer's home after 6:00 
p.M. It requests that the card be given to the messenger, 
who in turn will give the customer a receipt for it. 
Whenever this service is used, a careful review of the 
customer's credit file is a “must.”” We find this service 
most effective, and it is recommended for stubborn cases. 
In the few cases where Western Union fails, we attempt 
to pinpoint the area where the card is being used. If 
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the account is continuing to build up, we offer a $10.00 
reward to the station operators to pick up the card. This 
reward is used only in unusual cases, and is most effective. 


A. E. Fletcher, Credit Manager, The Stand- 
ard Oil Company, Cleveland, Ohio: The collection 
follow-up should be timely and persistent. Our first col- 
lection reminder is released fifteen days after sixty-day 
statement is mailed. Subsequent reminders follow at 
fifteen-day intervals. ‘Telephone is utilized in metro- 
politan areas after release of second reminder. While 
vou cannot collect by phone, you are in a position to 
obtain debtor’s reasons for delay and substitute personal 
ized letters instead of form letters. When delinquency 
is serious, a sales representative is assigned to contact 
debtor at his home or place of business. By the time ac 
counts are four months past due, and in absence of 
definite arrangements for payment, such claims are placed 
for collection, the customer having had prior notice of 
this contemplated action. We have not had many oc- 
We have 


found that most honest debtors, if requested to discon 


casions to physically repossess a credit card. 


tinue use of credit card, will do so. If not, we send a 
letter by certified mail informing debtor of cancellation 
and request return of card. At this time the stations and 
dealers are bulletinized to pick up the card. Sales repre 
sentative is requested in serious cases of delinquency to 
pick up the card. If card is being used outside of our 
marketing area, we have on rare occasions offered a 
reward to dealer or station for repossessing the card. So 
far we have never had to pay. 


J. D. Hartup, Regional Credit Manager, 
Standard Oil Company of California, Spokane, 
Washington: The most practical method of collecting 
retail credit card accounts is by mail, using printed 
notices and form letters sent out during certain periods 
of delinquency. Dictated letters are expensive and 
should be used only on special occasions requiring this 
method of communication, as in the case of replying to a 
customer’s letter. Some of the exceptions to this pro 
cedure would be the handling of large commercial ac- 


counts who also buy on a wholesale basis. Usually the 





LeFebure Corporation Joins Craig Files 


In order to broaden our services to our commercial 
customers and to further diversify Craig’s over-all ac- 
tivities, the LeFebure Corporation of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, has joined the Craig family as a subsidiary, and 
starting immediately will handle all Craig cycle billing 
file operations. 

The LeFebure Corporation—founded in 1892—has 
specialized in a broad line of office equipment and sys 
tems, including trays, tray binders, sorters, custom-built 
steel equipment and specially printed forms. All the 
men in the LeFebure sales organization as well as ours 
are now available to provide our customers with even 
better service and a more extensive line of products. 

The Craig File operation will, therefore, be carried 
on by LeFebure from Cedar Rapids instead of from 
Craig Systems in Danvers. In order to facilitate this, 
Jim McKenna will work closely with our new associates 
in Cedar Rapids in the cycle billing operation.—Erick 
Kauders, President, Craig Files, Danvers, Massachusetts. 
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personnel making the wholesale deliveries also collect and 
it would be advantageous for the person making the 
collection to collect for the credit card account. The 
telephone can be used effectively for the collection of all 
accounts located in the immediate vicinity. Credit cards 
should be repossessed promptly when it is determined the 
holder of the card is buying more than his ability to pay. 
Sometimes we find this situation when a person who has 
been issued a credit card while on a salary later goes 
into business for himself and makes very extensive use 
of the card. ‘On other occasions there may be evidence 
of misuse of a credit card with no apparent intention on 
the part of the customer to pay his bill. Each case must 
be analyzed on its merits to determine whether action 
should be taken to repossess the credit card. In many 
cases the need to repossess does not require positive action 
as our cards are normally issued on a quarterly basis and 
we are protected by the expiration date on the credit card. 
When positive action to repossess is necessary, often a 
telephone call or a letter to the customer asking for 
return of the card is sufficient to obtain it. There are 
other cases where a personal call is required, and in 
extreme cases it may be necessary to bulletin service sta- 
tions for the repossession of the card. 


A. A. Hock, General Credit Manager, Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company, San Francisco, 
California: In the interest of economy, collection fol 
low-up should be largely by mail. Personal or telephone 
contacts, except in isolated cases, are not practical. Self 
addressed envelopes should accompany account statements 
showing balances not yet due and those approaching 
thirty days past due. These help to encourage prompt 
payment, as they make it easier for the customer to 
remit. , Reminder stickers should be affixed to statements 
of accounts approaching sixty and ninety days past due. 
They are not likely to escape notice, as is so often the 
case with materials merely “stuffed” in the envelope with 
the account statement. For balances in the more ad 
vanced stages of past-dueness, collection reminders should 
be forwarded independent of the account statement. 
These should be printed or multigraphed forms. They 
should make no pretense of representing individually pre 
pared letters; at best, only an inferior job of matching 
types can be done where the name and address are type- 
written on a processed letter. An attempt should be 
made to recover the credit card, when the decision has 
been reached to close the account to the issuance of 
further credit cards. The first collection follow-up form, 
after the account has been closed to further credit, should 
incorporate a request for return of the credit card. A 
self-addressed envelope, requiring no postage, should be 
enclosed. Although credit cards are not returned in all 
cases, the use of such cards is discontinued in a large 
majority of cases. Where the debtor continues to use the 
credit card, unless amounts involved are relatively un- 
important, the pickup service of Western Union may be 
Where there is 
suspicion of overbuying or fradulent use of the credit 
card, a postal card requesting repossession of the credit 


utilized. This has proved effective. 


card should be addressed to all dealers in the area in 
which the credit card is believed in use. While this does 
not result in the actual recovery of other than a small 
percentage of credit cards, it has been found most effec- 
tive in preventing their further use. 





LOCA, ASSOCIATION 


Clinton, lowa 

At the new National Unit in Clinton, Iowa, the 
following officers were elected: President, Edith Bather, 
Credit Bureau of Clinton; Vice President, Eugene 
Machael, Machael Oil Company; and Secretary-Treas 
urer, Irvin G. Wyatt, Credit Bureau of Clinton. Since 
March 1, 1956, regular noon meetings are being held 
at which time past-due accounts are discussed. 


Washington, Pennsylvania 

The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Association, Washington, Pennsylvania, are: President, 
Frank Sherwood, The Caldwell Store; Vice President, 
Charles Sharp, Sharp’s Furniture Store; Secretary, Jean 
Newman, Peoples Adjustment Bureau; and Treasurer, 
Edna Siegel, Washington Credit Bureau. Directors: 
Jack Carroll, Reicharts Furniture Company; Catherine 
Cook, Washington Credit Bureau; and Leona Polka, 
Lang’s. This organization is the outgrowth of a retail 
credit school given in February, 1955. The group has 
grown from 12 to 40 members. An advanced credit 
school is planned for the near future. 


Los Angeles, California 

The 1956 officers and directors of the Los Angeles 
Credit Associates, Los Angeles, California, are: Pres 
ident, H. G. Norman, Broadway Department Stores; 
Vice President, F. B. Bremer, Union Oil Company; and 
Secretary- Treasurer, Evelyn Knowels, May Company. 
Directors: C. M. Billman, Bullock’s; R. W. Bonham, 
Western Airlines; B. F. Henderman, Shell Oil Com 
pany; G. H. Julien, Julien Star Furniture Company; 
J. H. Mounts, J. W. Robinson Company; R. W. 
Myers, Myers Department Store; E. H. Schmidt, Rich 
field Oil Corporation; and Hazel Warner, Silverwood’s. 


Oamk-Okanogan, Washington 
The new officers and directors of the Omak-Okanogan 
Retail Credit Association, Omak-Okanogan, Washington, 
are: President, John Pewthers, Brownson Lumber Com- 
pany; Vice President, George Poole, Omak Branch, 
Seattle First National Bank; Treasurer, Ronald Payne, 
Maley’s Goodrich Store; and Secretary, Charles H. 
Grimes, Credit Bureau of Okanogan County. Directors: 
Al Bramer, Bramer Hardware; Harold Greeley, 
Greeley’s Service Station; Margaret Nickel, Pentz Furni- 
ture Store; Edward Jones, Okanogan Branch, Seattle 
First National Bank; Mrs. Ruby McHugh, Okanogan 
Independent; and George Townsend, Columbia Pipe 
Concrete. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
The new officers of the Credit Granters Association 
Limited of Winnipeg, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
are: President, O. M. Day, Winnipeg Central Heating 
Company: Vice President, EF. G. Fraser, Toronto-Do- 


Masson. 


minion Bank: and Secretary-Treasurer, S. E. 


7 


+ 
ed 


Credit Bureau of Winnipeg. Committee Chairmen: 
Education, E. C. Argue, Hudson’s Bay Company; Pub 
licity, H. Genser, Genser & Sons; Speakers, James Car- 
berry, Public Finance Corporation; Membership, E. G. 
Fraser, Toronto-Dominion Bank; Legislation, Leonard 
Tasker, Western Finance Company Ltd.; Attendance, 
J. J. Roddy, John Roddy Ltd.; Bureau, William J 
Thomson, T. Eaton Company Ltd.; and Inter-Asso 
ciation, William F. Kerby, Capital Coal Company. 


District 11 at Fresno, California 


At the annual meeting of District 11 held at Fresno, 
California, February 19-22, 1956, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, B. J. Delsman, 
General Petroleum Corporation, Los Angeles; First Vice 
President, David K. Blair, H. Liebes & Company, San 
Second Vice President, John W. Amos, 


Francisco ; 
Walker-Scott Company, San Diego; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Edith Johnson, Butler Brothers, Lake- 
Brooks Cook, First National Bank, 
Bakersfield; Fred B. Bremer, Union Oil Company, Los 
Angeles; Louis G. Williams, W. & J. Sloane Company, 
San Francisco; Jack Stackable, Oakland Bank of Com 
merce, Oakland; Gordon McNary, San Diego Trust and 
Savings Bank, San Diego; William E. Foreman, Grodins 
of California, Oakland; Virgil W. Phillips, Golden State 
Company, San Jose; Don V. Davis, Buffums, Long 
Beach; George Peacock, The Credit Bureau of San 
Jose, San Jose; Martha Jones, Suburban Gas Service, 
Upland. National Director is Ray C. Edwards, Smiths, 
Oakland, and Alternate National Director, Robert M. 
Wylie, Weinstock-Lubin, Sacramento. 


District Five at Toledo, Ohio 


At the annual meeting of District Five held at Toledo, 
Ohio, February 12-14, 1956, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, W. H. Wittwer, 
Wolff, Kulby & Hirsig, Madison, Wis.; First Vice 
President, Robert Schmidt, Reifer Furniture Company, 
LaFayette, Ind.; Second Vice President, H. Leslie 
Hulme, Aluminum Goods Ltd.., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothe M. 
Bolte, Lyons Bros. Lumber and Fuel Company, Joliet, 
Ill. Directors: Harry Lepold, Kobacker Furniture 
Company, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Harriet Jewell, Robert 
son’s, South Bend, Ind.; Mrs. Lillian Lawrence, Gustke 
& Sons Furniture Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; Mrs. 
Jean Craig, W. A. Rankin, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada; and Wilson C. Fox, Babcock Dairies, Toledo, 
Ohio. National Director is Arthur R. Peterman, Cleve 
land Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, and Alternate Na- 
tional Director, William A. Schenk, Ideal Pure Milk 
Company, Evansville, Ind. 


wood. Directors: 
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@ Figures for February 


Includes 


30—0—90-day accounts 


Consumer Credit for February 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT credit outstanding amounted 
to an estimated $27,784 million at the end of February, an 


increase of $15 million from January 31. 


The 


February 
change compares with an increase of $72 million in the same 


month of 1955, and a decrease of $254 million in 1954. In- 


Department Store Credit for February 


stores 


crease 


INSTALMENT 


declined 2 


is usual. 


ACCOUNTS outstanding 
per cent during February, when some de- 
Compared with a year earlier, month-end 
balances were up 21 per cent. 


at 


department 


Instalment collections amounted 


creases of $83 million in automobile paper and $52 million 
in personal loans during February were largely offset by a 
decline of $109 million in other consumer goods paper. The 
decline was primarily seasonal in nature, while the increases 
in automobile paper and personal loans were contraseasonal 
for this time of the year. Instalment credit extended, esti- 
mated at $2,769 million during February, was $45 million 
above the preceding month's volume. Repayments of $2,754 
million in February were somewhat below January but were 
about $400 million above a year ago. Total short- and inter- 
mediate-term consumer credit outstanding amounted to an 
estimated $35,272 million at the end of February, $327 million 
below the preceding month end, but $5,754 million above a 
year earlier.—Federal Reserve Board. 
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to an estimated 14 per cent of first-of-month receivables, the 
same as both a month ago and a year ago. Charge accounts 
decreased further during February from December's seasonal 
peak. Balances at the end of the month were 16 per cent 
below January, but were 8 per cent above February of last 
year. The charge-account collection ratio, estimated at 44 per 
cent, was 1 point above both a month ago and a year ago. 
Sales of all types declined from January to February, as is 
usual for this time of year, but continued above a year earlier. 
Both cash and charge-account sales in February were up 7 
per cent from a year ago; instalment sales were up 18 per 
cent.—Federal Reserve Board. 
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JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington D. 





Nation’s First Survey of the Economic Value 
of Hunting and Fishing.— Department of Interior 
recently announced that it was undertaking the first 
survey in history to determine the importance of hunting 
Statistics already 
show that this is a vast retail sales field. Numbers of 
hunting and fishing licenses officially issued, which have 
increased by leaps and bounds since World War II, 
give a definite idea of the people involved—a group far 
exceeding the combined totals of any four or five of the 
so-called major sports. In 1955, 14,191,552 hunting 


and fishing to our national economy. 


licenses were issued by the 48 states, and in the same 
period the number of fishing licenses totaled up to 18,- 
854,809, for an aggregate of 33,046,361. However, to 
this figure must be added at least 5 to 7 millions of 
anglers who are not required to purchase licenses, or 
veterans who in some states are issued special permits. 
Thus a fairly conservative total of approximately 40 
million hunters and anglers is arrived at. It has been 
estimated by various sources, including one or more na- 
tional outdoor mayazines, that the dollar volume ot 
expenditures by anglers and hunters for tackle, guns, 
ammunition, clothes, transportation, food, accessories, etc., 
amounts to 8 to 10 billion dollars annually. For some 
reason it has not been customary to either sell or buy, 
on credit, many of the things that are required by the 
angler or hunter to participate in his sport. 


“Puffing Was Up in 1955.”—The Montu1\ 
Review of the Fifth Federal Reserve District contained 
that eye-catching title to an article in the February, 
1956, issue. Article did not comment on recent pub- 
licity as to possible relation between smoking and cancer. 
The statistics showed that cigarette production in 1955 
was up 3 per cent over 1954. 


Bank and Other Mergers.— Senator 


Chairman of the Senate Small Business Committee, re- 


Sparkman, 


cently spoke on the floor of the Senate in reference to a 
proposed amendment of the Clayton Act relating to 
During the course 
of his remarks Senator Sparkman said: 


the prohibition of certain mergers. 
“Conservative 
estimates place the probable number of mergers in manu- 
facturing and mining during 1955 somewhat in excess 
of 500, a figure which would exceed 1954's 387 mergers. 
In banking, some 240 to 250 mergers and acquisitions 
were consummated during 1955. This rate may be 
compared with 207 mergers in 1954, 116 in 1953, and 
119 in 1952. Mergers do seriously injure small business. 
Evidence of this may be found in the many complaints 
received by the committee from small business men 
affected personally by particular mergers.” 





Foreign Policy May Control Domestic Tax 
and Consumer Problems.—\n an article entitled 
“Bipartisanship Is Subverting the Constitution,”’ appear 
ing in the February 1956 HUMAN Events, published in 
Washington, 1 


ber of Congress from Indiana, made the following ob- 


Samuel B. Pettengill, former mem 


servation as to the effect of foreign policy on domestic 
problems: “Today, our foreign policy affects domestic 
policy in our most vital concerns. It embraces taxes, 
debt, inflation, high prices, wage, rent, price and agri 
cultural controls; import and export trade; the peace 
time conscription of our sons; the right to travel and do 
business abroad; the allocation of the materials, money 
and credit with which domestic business is done. It is 
so draining the taxable wealth of state, county, city, town 
and village that they feel they cannot build the needed 
roads, bridges, hospitals or schools, or pay their teachers 
without ‘federal aid’ trom the yovernment that im 
poverishes them. Hence, the Leviathan on the Potomac 
is consuming state and local self-government and breal 
ing down every substantial barrier our fathers so pain 
fully erected to keep government limited and _ people 


free.” 


FHA Home Improvement Loans Down; Pri- 
vate Industry Loans Up.—\n testimony on April 16, 
1956, before a House Committee, FHA Commissioner 
Norman P. Mason said: ‘The volume of Title I loans 
(property repair and improvement loans) has declined 


sharply from the peak of 2,200,000 loans insured during 


1953. At the present time, we are insuring at the rate 
of approximately one million loans per year. One cause 
of this decrease in volume has been the fact that many 
lending institutions have set up plans for financing home 
improvements without the support of government in 
surance.” Mr. Mason noted that “the majority of 
lending institutions that have established their own plans 
of home improvement financing are relatively large insti 
tutions located in our major cities. Smaller institutions 
with less resources, for the most part, are still dependent 
on Title I.” 


unscrupulous practices in the industry: “One of the 


Mr. Mason then referred to some of the 


chief problems with which we were confronted was the 
mistreatment of home owners by unscrupulous dealers 
000 


and salesmen. In the past 18 months, more than 
individuals of this type have been barred from partici- 
pating in the program or their activities have been 
severely restricted.” (See The Crepir Worzp, Oct., 
1955, p. 29.) 
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Ghanting Credit in Canada 


C. B. FLEMINGTON. . Canadian Correspondent 





Au Revoir .. . and Thanks 

IT IS A great pleasure to submit short biographical 
sketches of Norman K. Gateson and H. Leslie Hulme, 
A.C.I., who were unanimously re-elected as Presidents 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada and the 
Credit Granters’ Association of Canada, respectively, 
during the sessions recently concluded in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 
assure them of our loyalty and support in all matters 


We are indeed proud of our leaders and 


which affect the future of these organizations. 

This, in effect, will conclude my official connection 
with The Crepir Wortp as Canadian correspondent as 
it has been arranged whereby the Canadian section will 
henceforth become the medium for Association activities 
within the Credit Granters’ Association of Canada. | 
feel that this is a forward step and it will be a pleasure 
to assist in any way toward the success of this venture. 

In conclusion may I thank Lindley Crowder, Arthur 
H. Hert and Leonard Berry for the many courtesies 
extended me through the National office in St. Louis, 
during the decade which it has been my privilege to act 
as Canadian correspondent. To readers, both in Canada 
and the United States who have been kind enough to 
refer to some of our Canadian contributions, and to read- 
ers everywhere I extend sincere and best wishes for the 
tuture. 

May The Crepir Wor tp be truly representative of 
our Retail organizations and increase in scope and value 
to readers on both sides of our Border. It has been both 
a pleasure and a privilege to have played some small part 
in this noteworthy publication. Hail to the Credit 
Granters’ Association of Canada. 


Car B. FLEMINGTON 


Norman 
K. 
Gateson 


Norm’s early days were spent in Southern Saskatche- 
wan where he received his primary education, later 
moving to Edmonton to embark on his studies which he 
hoped would result in the degree of Bachelor of Medi- 
cine. However, due to circumstances beyond his im- 
mediate control, this idea was abandoned and after sail- 
ing the Seven Seas he joined the Provincial Police Force. 
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In 1939 he entered the collection field in Western 
Canada. 

During World War II he served with the Winnipeg 
Grenadiers and the Queen’s Own Camerons in the 
theatres of the North Pacific and in Europe, with the 
rank of Major. He later transferred to the Provost 
Corps and served his country as Provost Marshal in 
Paris, France. 

Following the armistice, after spending some years in 
the collection and credit bureau fields he purchased the 
Credit Bureau of Belleville (Ontario) which he later 
sold to devote his time to his new interest, the Credit 
Bureau of Oshawa. This he operates under charter to 
Seaway Credit, Ltd., of which he is President. 

In addition to many other activities he is Vice-Presi- 
dent of Dominion Service Agencies, Ltd., Toronto, and 
recently purchased a 100-acre farm near Oshawa. Here 
he hopes to raise purebred cattle and poultry, although 
we suspect that many hours will be spent fishing in his 
trout stream which flows through this property. We 
know that their large circle of friends will find here the 
height of hospitality in years to come. We salute here 
also his wife, Barbara, who, as wife of the President, 
contributes so wonderfully to all Association activities. 

You have done a grand job, Norm, and we know that 


there Is more to come. 


Hugh 
Leslie 
Hulme 


Hugh Leslie (Les) Hulme was recently re-elected as 
President of the Credit Granters’ Association of Canada 
at the Annual Meeting of that Association held in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. He is a native of that city, where 
he received his education from Public School to ma- 
triculation. After graduating from High School in 1923, 
he moved to Vancouver, where he was employed for a 
time with the Canadian National Railway. 

In September of 1930, he again journeyed eastward 
and joined the staff of Aluminum Goods, Ltd., as a clerk 
in the General Office in Winnipeg, later transferring 
to Toronto, where he served in the Credit Department 
until May of 1941, when he resigned to enlist during 
World War II. Mr. Hulme served as a Captain with 





The Credit Bureau and the Machine Age 


Arthur Bullied, Field Executive, Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada, Toronto 


ONLY A FEW short years ago our normal conversa- 
tion referred to the atomic age. More recently a new 
word has been added to our everyday vocabulary, au- 
tomation. Whereas few of us ever expected to experi 
ence the effects of an atom bomb we can all be assured 
that to one degree or another automation will affect us. 
As professional credit granters, dealing with customers 
wishing to use the various credit facilities available to 
consumers, we will find many of the present-day duties 
lightened or taken over completely by machines of one 
type or another. 

Recently, we heard an association executive define the 
need for automation as the inevitable outcome of too 
many workers wanting to be paid as much as they could 
get, for doing as little as possible, in as ugly a mood as 
possible. Well, necessity is the mother of invention, but 
in our profession we find the average employee of a 
credit department whether at the executive level or 
below—a sincere, earnest individual trying to serve 
honestly and well, in many cases to the point of dedica 
tion. 

Insofar as the recording and dissemination of con 
fidential credit information is concerned, the automation 
age is fast approaching. It is now possible to have a true 
copy of a credit report transmitted as a photograph in 
the same way telegrams are transmitted from city to 
city. This process too will become economically prac 
tical in the very near future. 

More credit granters are seeking means of obtaining 
credit information in capsule form. ‘This has been avail 
able for several years now through the National Code 
developed and used by members of Associated Credit 
Bureaus of Canada. Essential data relating to stability 
of pay-habit, residence, employment and estimated in 
come are condensed into numerical sequence. When de- 
coded by the credit manager or authorizer, 85 per cent 
of the decisions may be made without the need for await 
ing delivery of a written report or noting details of the 
report provided verbally by the credit bureau operator. 
And no filing problems arise. The code, together with 
the date it was supplied, is noted on the ledger card or 
credit application. Should it be found advisable at a 
later date to re-check, the customer’s permanent file at 
the Credit Bureau confirms the coded report. There is 
now a system in use whereby an application for credit is 
televised from the interviewer's desk to the accounts re- 
ceivable records office where the authorizer or credit 


manager studies the application and by pressing a button 
rejects or accepts the account. ‘This system is also used 
for “add-ons” exceeding the floor limit. 

We believe the electronic age will, within the next 
few years, produce a method where, at the beginning 
large users of credit reports will adopt equipment similar 
to a combined ticker tape television receiver. “The mem 
ber will contact the credit bureau for information on a 
customer and have the actual file docket in photo form 
projected on a screen before him. If the data on the 
outside of the file are not sufficient, he may ask to see and 
will be able to read the last written report contained in 
the envelope together with newspaper clippings and items 
of public information filed inside. ‘This, we feel, is to 
be a development of the immediately foreseeable future 


Within the lifetime of most of us, consumer credit 
has developed to be, first the key to our present day high 
productivity in the manufactured goods and _ services 
lines—and second, the chief contributing factor to our 
high standard of living in Canada. We have converted 
citizens into customers for yesterday’s luxuries which 
have become today's necessities seven out of ten po 
tential customers can become actual customers for gvoods 
or services priced beyond the value of a single pay-cheque 
only if facilities are provided to buy out of income 

This pay-habit detail is being faithfully recorded for 
the credit granters by the credit bureaus, wherever it 
available. In some of our credit bureaus we 
files on three generations. 1 his long tern history 
faithfully the agreements lived up to or promises 
faulted by customers using consumer credit plans 

Of course the credit bureau files also record items 
reflecting character and moral make-up of Canadians as 
individuals and as family units. ‘There are over five 
million such records maintained by members of Associ 
ated Credit Bureaus of Canada in over 85 offices from 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Port Alberni, British Co 
lumbia. “These records are being used from day to day 
by over 12,000 business establishments interested in the 
paying record of customers or to locate “‘skips,’’ or to 
obtain personnel reports tor employee selection. 

As this volume continues to increase; as more Cana 
dians make a habit of enjoying the benefits and advan 
tages of consumer credit facilities; the credit bureau files 
will reflect a more comprehensive pattern for the guid- 


ance of credit granters. wee 





the Royal Canadian Artillery until August of 1945, 
during which time he was on active service throughout 
the Italian campaign. 

Following his return from overseas, he re-entered the 
services of Aluminum Goods, Ltd., as Collection Man 
ager and in 1949 was promoted to Manager of the Time 
Payment Department. Les is interested in all lines of 
credit and collection work. He holds the degree of A.C.I. 
from the Canadian Credit Institute and has recently 
been appointed to the Council of the Toronto Chapter 
of the Institute. In recognition of his outstanding 
ability, he was appointed sole representative of the Credit 


Granters’ Association of Canada to the Educational 
Committee of the Institute in developing the proposed 
courses for retail credit personnel. 

Although an ardent worker in his profession, he also 
finds time to devote to other interests. He is a member 
of the Masonic order, a Kiwanian, and is also a keen 
worker in St. Johns United Church, Oakville, Ontario, 
where he was President of the Men’s Club for several 
years. Mr. Hulme is married and has three boys, John, 
Gordon and Jim, all of whom he endeavours to interest 
in gardening and woodwork, which constitute his per- 
sonal hobbies. aalel 
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A Cordial Invitation 


LL MEMBERS of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America, the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America and the National Retail 
Credit Association are invited to attend the 42nd Annual International Con- 
sumer Credit Conference, and to participate in all its activities. The business 
program is published elsewhere in this issue of The CREDIT WORLD. 


For the wives and guests of delegates there will be a sight-seeing trip on 
Monday morning, visiting Forest Park and the Zoo, and it is hoped to have a 
style show and tea on Tuesday afternoon. On Wednesday there will be an 
all-day boat trip on the air-conditioned steamer “Admiral.” 


For all delegates there will be an unusual “Mixer” on Monday evening, 
with “real talent” participating. On Tuesday evening delegates and guests 
will attend the world-famous Municipal Opera. 


The Grand Finale will be the banquet on Thursday evening. It will be 
a birthday party, with the National Retail Credit Association honoring the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America on the occasion of its 50th Anniversary. 
You are assured of delightful entertainment and one of the most interesting 
programs in our history. 


Past Presidents of Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America and National Retail Credit Association, 
and all “old timers” are urged to be present to celebrate fifty years of progress 
of the credit bureaus of America and their contribution to sound credit. 


The National Retail Credit Association is delighted to honor Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America and its members in appreciation of their coopera- 
tion, which has been an important factor in the growth and success of our 
organization. 


Z , Peerwhn 


General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
























































STANDARD APPLICATION FORM 


(Revised) 


HE sale of millions of the old application blank indicates its popularity. 
The revised form is the result of changes suggested by members. The 
national emblem adds to its effectiveness. 


The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is six inches by nine inches. 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $1.25; 500, $5.00; 
and 1,000, $8.50. Postage is extra 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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Yes! We've noticed it 
and hope you will use 
it this month 
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Four modern art styles in different cu... lational 

Retail Credit Association, 375 Jackson Ave., St. wou. , Mo. 





